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Northumbrian Castles. 


HE sturdy castles on 
the Northumbrian 
border must be stu- 
died as Medizval 
fortresses; if we 
look at them in any 
other light, either 
as residences or 
ruins, we view them 
from a disadvan- 


the sake of a chronological ar- 
rangement of Northumbrian archi- 
tecture from the earliest ages of which we 
have any evidence, we will approach them by a 
nearly obliterated trackway through Celtic times 
in their secondary character as habitations. The 
term castell is of late Celtic origin; of which 
castle, bastell, bastile, and pele, are the varia- | 


tageous point of view. But, for| 


is a long low stone building of an oblong form, 
the walls of which are about 5 feet thick; this 
is supposed to be part of King Edwin’s house, 
but beyond the rudeness of the masonry and 
thickness of the walls there is no clue to its 
identity. Scattered about, higher up on the 
hill-side, are various remains of circular stone- 
huts, which might, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety be regarded as portions of the deserted 
town mentioned in the chronicle ; but in neither 
buildings is the long and short work distin. 
guished as Saxon apparent. This is the more 
important as a matter of architectural evidence, 
because the long and short work may be seen in 
the base of the tower of Whittingham Church, 
in the same part of the country. The extent of 
the population of a Saxon town may be approxi- 


vowed he would, if victorious, give twelve farms 
to the church, on which to build monasteries, 
as well as to devote his infant daughter | 
to a religious life; and being successful he | 
fulfilled his obligations. Six of these farms | 
were situate between the Tyne and the Tweed, | 
and each possession contained ten families. At 
the same time Bede estimates the population of | 
the whole of the kingdom of Southern Mercians | 
at 5,000 families, and states that the kingdom of | 





mated from the following figures :—‘‘ When King | 
Oswy engaged in a war with the Mercians he | 


which is in English ‘the evil neighbour,’ and 
he garrisoned it strongly, and afterwards he de- 
parted southwards. Then one night, soon after 
the king’s return to the south, the earl went out 
of Bamborough towards Tynemouth ; but those 
in the new castle, being aware of his design, 
pursued and attacked him, and they wounded 
him, and afterwards took him prisoner, and some 
of his followers were slain and some taken alive.” 
Meanwhile, William had turned his steps to 
Wales, having heard that the Welsh had stormed 
a castle called Montgomery, and slain the de- 
fenders of it; but when he returned he ordered 
the Northumbrian earl to be taken back again 
to Bamborough, and there to have both his eyes 
put out unless his wife and steward would give 
up the castle. Upon this they surrendered, and 
the earl was carried back to Windsor Castle, to 
await the king’s pleasure, where the chronicler 
| left him without further mention. William 
Rufus built the fine Norman castle at Newcastle; 
‘but whether this was the Malveisin mentioned 
_above is not likely to be ascertained. There are 
| Several sites of castles much nearer Bamborough, 
as at Holy Island and Belford, and the term is 
likely to have been applied to a more temporary 
structure. 
Warfare appears to have been the inheritance 
of the borderers. The fact of the Scottish king 








tions of successive races and periods applied to| Northern Mercians contained 7,000 families. having married a Saxon princess made the 


various forms of fortified buildings. 


| We may strain our eyes and see a further faint | Anglo-Saxons ever turn their eyes towards 


Architecture placed her foot in Northumber- | indication of the nature of Saxon homes in the | Scotland as towards a possible rescue from their 
land at least some scores of years before History. | life of St. Chad, who, it is recorded, was accus- “oppressors ; and in later times, when the Anglo- 
Bede, the Saxon historian, who had access to the | tomed to travel about on foot, after the manner Norman rule was accepted as an indisputable 


works of Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, and Gildas, | 


of the apostles, and preach the Gospel in towns, 


condition, and the Anglo-Norman nobles had 


deposes of Britain, generally, that “the island | cottages, villages, and castles; these, with the built castles in Northumberland, the approaches 


was formerly embellished with twenty-eight | 
noble cities, besides innumerable castles, which | 
were all strongly secured with walls, towers, 
gates, and locks:” but as this assertion may | 
have been intended to indicate the days of the | 
Roman occupation, we could come to no certain | 
conclusion if written testimony were our only | 

evidence of this fact; but in Northumberland | 

there are the actual remains of Celtic towns and | 
fortresses to be seen at the present day. It is| 
sufficient for our purpose here to note that these | 
early structures appear to have had but two 

forms, circular and oval. The Romans introduced 

the square or angular form of building, and the 

Saxons adopted their mode: for, when King 

Edwin built the church of St. Peter, at York, he 

built it square, as is especially mentioned in the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

The first Saxon building in Northumberland 
of which we have any written testimony is Bam- 
borough. Against the date 547 it is written in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle :—‘“ This year Ida 
began to reign, from whom arose the royal race 
of Northumbria; and he reigned twelve years, 
and built Bamborough, which was at first en- 
closed by a hedge, and afterwards by a wall.” 
After this there is frequent mention of the 
Saxon country-seats of the Northumbrian mo- 
narchs. Bishop Aidan was at the king’s 
country-house, not far from the city of Bam- 
borough, when he was seized with death. 
Mention is made of his having a church and 
chamber there, and of his frequent custom to 
visit other country-seats of the king for the 
purpose of preaching. The site of another 
Northumbrian regal seat is given in an account 
of the numerous baptisms performed by Paulinus. 
This prelate is described to have accompanied 
King Edwin and Queen Ethelberga to their 
country-seat at Adgefrin (identified as Yeaver- 
ing, near Wooler), and to have stayed with them 
thirty-six days, baptizing their subjects. The 
Saxon narrative further states that this town 
was abandoned under the following kings, and 
another built instead of it at the place called 
Melmin (identified as Milfield, not far from the 
site of the battle of Flodden Field). At Adge- 
frin, which is at the base of the slope of Yeaver- 





ing Bell, one of the Cheviot range of hills, there 


countless churches and monasteries founded in | 
the Saxon heptarchy, give us an impression of 


lextensive building operations singularly at, 
; ing all waste before them, and, as we may be 


variance with the limited number of workers. 
Thus trudging slowly on through these distant | 
ages, stirred with long seasons of wars with | 
South Humbrians, and flecked’ with ravages and 
| burnings by the Danes, we come upon the dawn 
of the energetic era of castle-building in Northum. | 
berland. The Danes appear to have come and | 
gone without leaving any buildings to mark their | 
occupation ; they simply destroyed. Mr. Ralph ' 
Carr, writing of the Northumbrian dialect, states | 
that they left no memorial of their presence even 


in the hypothetical nomenclature. But it is | 


doubtless due to the Danes that we have so few | 
remains of Saxon buildings in Northumberland. | 
Bamborough and Lindisfarne suffered especially 
at their hands. With the Norman occupation, 
however, building occupations were renewed. 
The writer of the latter portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, who says he had looked upon 
William the Conqueror and lived in his court, 
speaks of the number of castles he built. In| 
his son’s reign the nobles possessed many 
similar fortresses, and upon the occurrence 
of a conspiracy are reported to have gone each 
“nnto his own castle, and manned it and 
victualled it as best he might.” We hear of 
Bamborough again in 1095. This year, dis- 
tinguished by the spectacle of a great number 
of falling stars, the Earl of Northumber- 
land refused to journey to the court of King 
William Rufus, because that monarch would 
neither give a hostage nor pledge his troth that 
he should come and go in security as requested. 
To punish this contumacy, William marched into 
Northumberland and seized most of the earl’s 
chief supporters, who were gathered together in 
a certain fortress, the name of which is not 
given. From this he proceeded to Tynemouth, 
where he invested the castle: this fell into his 
hands with its garrison, in which was the earl’s 
brother. From Tynemouth Castle he proceeded 
to Bamborough Castle, which the earl defended 
in person. The chronicler says: “ When the 
king found that he could not reduce him, he 
caused a castle to be built over against Bam- 
borough, and called it in his speech Malveisin, 





of the Scots were as tenaciously resented. Some- 
times the Scots made incursions as far south- 
wards as the midland counties, burning and lay- 


certain that the ravages were always repaid with 
interest, it will be seen that Northumberland 
| stood in need of the strong fortresses with which 
the country is so thickly studded. 

By the time that the youngest son of the 
Conqueror sat upon the throne, a great number 
of castles must have been erected, for the nobles 
were constantly shutting themselves up in them 
and defying their king; but it was in the reign 


| of his grandson that the practice of castle build- 


ing reached its height. The old chroniclers tell 
that every rich man built himself a castle and 
defended it against Stephen, “and they filled the 
land full of castles.” They turned the whole 
population into masons and labourers, and when 
the edifices were completed with their com- 
pulsory labour, they imprisoned every one in them 
whom they deemed possessed of any valuable 


i till it was given up. The gloomy tale of the 


chronicler, copied by monk after monk as the 
manuscript was borrowed by convent after 
convent, has been often quoted by historians, but 
it always reads as though told afresh by a horror- 
stricken witness. “Never were any martyrs 
tormented as these were. They hung some up 
by their feet and smoked them with foul smoke ; 
some by their thumbs, or by the head, and they 
hung burning things on their feet. They put a 
knotted string about their heads, and twisted it 
till it went into their brain. They put them into 
dungeons wherein were adders, and snakes, and 
toads, and thus wore them out. Some they put 
into a crucet-house,—that is, into a chest that 
was short and narrow, and not deep,—and they 
put sharp stones into it, and crushed the man 
therein so that they broke all his limbs. There 
were hateful and grim things, called sachenteges, 
in many of the castles, and which two or three 
men had enough to do to carry. The sachentege 
was made thus: it was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron to go round a man’s throat 
and neck, so that he might no ways sit, nor 

lie, nor sleep, but that he must bear all the iron. 

Many thousands they exhausted with hunger. 1 
cannot, and I may not, tell of all the wounds and 
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all the tortures that they inflicted upon the | Bishop of Durham, by his will, dated June 24th, 
wretched men of this land; and this state of 1720, left the manors of Bamborough and 
things lasted the nineteen years that Stephen | Blanchland to certain trustees and their heirs for 
was king, and ever grew worse and worse.” One | charitable purposes ; and these trustees make 
of the stipulations recorded by some authorities | the castle their official residence for the purpose 
to have been made in the agreement between | of carrying out the good prelate’s injunctions.) 


Stephen and his successor, was that the 
hundreds of castles built in his reign should be | 
destroyed. It is this clue to a general razing and | 


In the reign of Henry IJ. the Crown held the 
manors of Bamborough, Corbridge, Newburn, 
Rothbury, Warkworth, and Tividale ; but so un- 


a more gradual rebuilding of castellated edifices | certain and short-lived was the regal tenure from 
in subsequent times, that induces amateur | various causes, that King John could only boast 
archwologists to assign the reign of Henry II. as | the ownership of Bamborough. Henry VIIL., 
the period of the erection of the most ancient | rich in confiscations, caused a survey to be made 
existing castles; but with little reason. Nor-| of the castles of which he counted himself lord. 
thumbrian castles suffered severely in the con-| They were Harbottle, Bamborough, Dunstan- 
tests between Stephen and his cousin Matilda, borough, Alnwick, and Warkworth. This survey 
the daughter of his predecessor ; for the first to| was made by Robert Collingwood and John 
draw sword in her favour was David, King of Horslye, esquires, “ with dyuers artificiers with 
Scotland. He crossed the borders and reduced | them.” 
Carlisle, Norham, Alnwick, and Newcastle, in | The amber-grey castles at Alnwick, Wark- 
rapid succession. | worth, and Prudhoe, with their ever-changing 
There is documentary evidence of the existence | aspects as they are lit up with sunshine or dark- 
of thirty-seven castles in Northumberland, at the | ened with cloud shadows, the grand, rugged, | 
date of the civil wars between the houses of York | jagged, veritable storm-eaten fossils of romance 
and Lancaster, and architectural evidence of the and history, are in the hands of the present | 
existence of others not mentioned in the docu-| representative of the ancient Percies, the Duke 
ment referred to, of which Widdrington, Naffer- | of Northumberland. Of the extensive altera- 
ton, Cartington, and Holy Island are examples. | tions at Alnwick, and the partial repairs at 
Of this large number a few must be attributed | Warkworth, our readers have been carefully in- 
to the Norman era, and several to the earliest | formed. Of Prudhoe Castle there are consider- 
transitional period, but most to the Edwardian | able remains. A portion of the keep, with the 





age. All of them bear marks of continual repa- | 
rations, proving the rough service they were | 
accustomed to see. We may gather from the 
writings of Richard of Hexham, Jordan Fan- | 
tosme, Froissart, and Barbour, that the most | 
important of them stood several sieges. 

In 1095 William Rufus besieged Tynemouth | 
castle, and then proceeded to Bamborough, which 
he was not able to subdue, as we have seen. 

In 1173 William King of Scotland besieged | 
Harbotile, and in 1174 Prudhoe and Alnwick | 
castles. 

In 1215 King John set fire to Wark, Alnwick, 
Mitford, and Morpeth castles. 

In 1216 the town and castle of Berwick were | 
besieged. 

In 1217 Alexander of Scotland besieged Mit- 
ford Castle for seven days. 

In 1244 the Scots besieged Prudhoe Castle, 
but were compelled to raise the siege. 

In 1296 Harbottle castle sustained desperate, | 
reiterated, but unavailing attacks from nume- 
rous armies of Scots. 

In 1315 Dunstanborough Castle was besieged 
by Lords Wenlock and Hastings, and left a ruin. 

In 1385 the Scots besieged the castles at 
Ford, Wark, and Cornhill. 

On the Ist of July Henry IV. besieged Wark- 
worth Castle, which held out till the king’s 
artillery was brought to fire upon it, and then, 
at the seventh discharge, yielded. 

In 1462 Alnwick Castle, defended by Peter de 
Brezé, for Queen Margaret, was besieged by Sir | 
Ralph Gray, Lord Hastings, and Sir John 
Howard. 

Within a few months from this date Wark- 
worth was besieged by the Earl of Warwick ; 
Dunstanborough by Lord Fitzhugh, Lord Scroop, 
Lord Greystocke, and Lord Powis; and Alnwick 
castle by “my Lord of Kent, my Lord Harry, 
my Lord Scalys, and many other knights and 
Squires,” says a document printed in the Excerpta 
Historica, and Bamborough castle by the Ear! of 
Worcester and the Lords Montague, Strange, 
Say, Grey of Wilton, Lumley, and Ogle. Bam- 
borough surrendered on Christmas-day, 1462, 
and Alnwick twelve days afterwards. And, 
finally, not to needlessly multiply instances, 
James IV. of Scotland besieged Norham Wark, 
Ford, and Etal, on his march southwards, before 
the battle of Flodden. If we add to this list 
that the county likewise witnessed nineteen 
battles in the course of five centuries, besides the 
minor frays that were of every-day occurrence, 
we shall realize somewhat of the nature of the 
services performed by these stalwart fortresses, 
and of the military pomp and pageantry they 
saw and heard,—the flutterings of pennons, 
glistening of arms, clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
clinking of horses’ trappings, resonance of war- 
cries,—in the days of their pride. 

The castles of Bamborough, Berwick, and 
Newcastle, subject to the fortunes of war, were 
held by the Crown. Of these, Berwick has been 
razed to the ground to make room for a railway 
station ; Newcastle, after doing duty as a county 
jail for some years, now holds the collection of 
the a Society of Antiquaries ; and Bam- 

is the seat of what is locally known as 

Lord Crewe’s Charity. (Nathaniel Lord Crewe, 





| was transformed into a residence in Jacobean 


| is a bold fragment of Transitional character, 


in ruins; and much of the curtain is in situ. A 


| this example by building their castles out of 


surrounding curtain-wall, and the entire gate- 
house, with its chapel on the upper floor, are 
still standing. 

Earl Tankerville possesses Chillingham and 
Dunstanborough castles. The former of these 


times, and is now chiefly noticeable as a speci- 
men of the architecture of that period ; the latter 


standing, all rent and riven, on a high rock on 
the north-eastern shore. A crevice in the rock 
on which it is built admits the sea within the 
very precincts of the castle, and there it ebbs 
and flows, and the spray splashes, and the foam 
leaves white wreaths upon the dark fringes of 
seaweeds night and day. 

Traces of Twisell Castle may be picked out 
enclosed in the pretentious modern shell com- | 
menced, but abandoned before completion, on its | 
site. Of Norham Castle there are more im- 
portant remains. The keep is standing, though 





portion of the keep of Etal Castle is standing, as | 
well as the principal gateway. A ragged frag- 
ment of the keep of Edlingham is all that is left. 
The site of Wark Castle is known only by the 

m mounds covering up the fallen masonry. 
Of Mitford Castle a small portion of the keep 
and two posterns are standing. They are of the 
earliest transitional period. The materials of the 
ancient castle at Widdrington were used to build | 
the modern imitation castle, built near its site, | 
some half century ago. (The Medizval men set 


Roman remains. Thirlwall Castle is built, prin- 
cipally, of Roman materials furnished by the 
great Roman wall. And Philip de Ulecote’s 
Castle at Nafferton, now but a broken shell, was 
built with stones taken from the same quarry. 
But the use of Mediwval remains for modern 
house building is, of course, none the less repre- 
hensible.) 

Ford Castle, another of the strongholds of 
border romance, has suffered much by fire as 
well as war; and has very recently been once 
more in jeopardy. We shall be understood when 
we remind our readers that it was at Ford Castle 
that Dame Heron is recorded to have fascinated 
James IV. of Scotland, and delayed him by her 
arts from the prosecution of hostilities till Surrey 
gained time to march his army into the field, 
with the fatal result that took place at the 
battle of Flodden. It is, essentially, an English 
castle with a pedigree as satisfactorily made out 
as that of an English nobleman. Sir William 
Heron obtained leave to crenelate in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Edward III. ; and, after the 
battle of Flodden some of the damages were 
made good, as appears by a survey dated 1542. 
It was subsequently, and accidently, set on fire ; 
but about a century since was rebuilt in the form 
of a centre with advancing wings, in which were 
incorporated two of the ancient towers. With 
these thoroughly and distinctively English ante- 
cedents, the present owner, the Marchioness of 
Waterford, recently placed the structure in the 
hands of a Scottish architect for improvements. 
With an almost pardonable national preference, 
the way to beautify an English castle appeared 


accordingly, certain turrets of a Scottish type 
were soon in course of construction, to the great 
consternation of the county archeologists. It 
is with pleasure that we add that the noble owner 
subsequently acquiesced in the removal of orna- 
mentation so antagonistic to the character of 
this peculiarly interesting edifice. 

It is, as we first mentioned, as fortresses that 
these border strongholds should be studied ; the 
contrivances resorted to by besieged and be- 
siegers producing most of their essential fea- 
tures. The minor details of defence should be 
sought out. At Warkworth, for instance, where 
the old Earl of Northumberland is represented 
by Shakspeare to have lain “ crafty sick,” we 
may see in a portion of a curtain wall the spaces p 
through which were threaded the beams that 
supported the wooden galleries temporarily 
erected on the parapets to enable the besieged 
to prevent the besiegers from approaching the 
walls. In the abbey-gate at Alnwick we may see 
the machicolations through which the besi 
threw stones or swung chains of burning 
dipped in sulphur to stifle the assailants; and in 
various parts of Alnwick castle the crenelles 
show the hole and groove worked in their sides 
to support the wooden flap or shutter with 
which each embrasure was furnished. On the 
Lilburne tower at Dunstanborough Castle there 
are curious corbelled machicolated jecti 
for harassing assailants. And in all of them we 
are met unexpectedly with contrivances of un- 
surpassed ingenuity, details of quaintest severity, 
mouldings, corbellings, carvings, groinings worth 
sketching. 

Grievous it is that the shadows of Northum- 
brian castles should ever be less. But, in truth, 
there are many of these picturesque and sugges- 
tive relics that are fading from the landscape ; 
some for want of a few bonding stones, others 
through mere wantonness. Their rise and fall 
is, however, a fate that has been shared by 
empires. May sea-green lichens enshroud them 
lovingly. 











SERJEANT PAINTERS TO THE CROWN. 


A ist or catalogue of “ Serjeant Painters to 
the Crown” has long been needed by all who 
take an interest in English art. Iam not aware 


|that the task I undertake has hitherto been 


attempted ; but the labour has had its reward, 
and my catalogue of Serjeant Painters to the 
Crown will be found to contain names of note 
among British Artists. 

The first of whom I read bears a poetic name 
—George Gower,—to whom, as “ jeaunte 
Painter,” a payment was made, in 1575, for— 

Painting th t diall at Ham Court, contain- 
ing the hows ‘of the day and slat the course of the 
sonne and mone, the xij signes with the caracters of 
the vij planetes, environed into a cirele, the at shippes 
and territories, and on the other side certain badges of 


the eroune, all wrought in oil colours, as vermilion, &., 


, and guilded with fine goulde; for clensinge the sconde 


diall cont the howers of the daie, half-howers, and q'rters, 
and in divers places her Mat* tris of name, and sondrie 
her Mat* badges, wrought likewise in oyle colours and 
guilded with fine goulde.” 

A further payment in the same year embraces 
all my remaining knowledge of Serjeant Painter 
Gower :— 

“To George Gower, for stopping, priminge, and paint- 
inge with sondrie colours in opte, as white leade, ver- 
milion, blew and green, xxiiij timber beastes carved with 
escutchons cons sondrie badges gilded with fine goulde, 
viz., viij of them for the greate garden, and xvj for the 
mounte garden, with xxiiij postes to them at xxx* the 


And more to him for paintinge one ende of the roof of 
the grene court with a frette of masonrie, conts sondrie 
badges in fine coulours, as vermilion, blewe, and grene,” * 

The next, in point of time, of whom I have 
been able to learn the name and something more, 
was Leonard Fryer, Serjeant Painter to the 
Crown, at Queen Elizabeth’s death, in 1603, 
and until his own death, in 1606. Fryer was 
more than a house-painter,—he could repair 
and touch and cleanse as well as any Seguier or 
Farrer among us. The payments he received 
will best explain the nature of his employment :— 

“To Leonard Fryer for altering a picture in 
the chapel at Whitehall, and made it [ sic] Joseph 
with a subscription to it,—x]*.” 

“To Leonard Fryer for touching and cleansing 
of the picture of O' Ladie in the chapple,—v*.” 

“To Leonard Fryer for laying upon canvas 
in the ceiling of the great Banquetting House { 


* These payments were first ted in the edition of 
Hampton Guide? os Edward 





the “ Court carrying Mr. 
Jesse’s name under an Owen Jones cover. The latest 
editions of Mr. Jesse’s “ H Court” and Mr. Jesse's 


“Windsor and Eton” (in which these payments were Fa 
Root yotsen) Wels Golly rowtitten Sy the Welter of Gite * 











to be to transform it into a Scottish one ; and, | 
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532 yards square of worke called the clowdes in 
distemper, at x‘ the yarde square.” 

The clouds were required for a masque at court, 
—one of those truly royal entertainments, in 
which King James and his queen, and his son, 
Prince Henry, employed the united talents of 
Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson. 

Serjeant Painter Fryer made his will on the 
27th September, 1605. He describes himself as 
of “St. Botolph’s without Aldgate; mentions 
his two sons, Perceval and Leonard, and his 
married daughter Alice. His wife, Catherine, he 
leaves his sole executrix. 

Fryer was succeeded by his deputy, John de 
Creetz, a well-known Walpolean name. The fol- 

ing payment to De Creetz will explain the 
varied nature of his duties as Serjeant Painter 
to the Crown. 

In the Works Accounts of the Crown for 
1622-30, I found the following entry :— 

“To Join De Creetz, for paynting the chimney- 
piece in Mr. Carey’s bedchamber w"" fayre white 


John de Creetz, the second, is unrolled in 
records.* 

That arrears of money were due from the Crown 
to De Creetz at his death, no one conversant 
with the history of England under King Charles I. 
will be surprised to learn. Here is ample evi- 
dence, were other wanting, transcribed direct 
from the original warrant. Need I add, that it 
it published for the first time ?— 

“ By Vertue of an Ordinance of both Houses of 
Parliam' of y* xxj day of September, 1648: 
Theis are to will and require you Out of such 
Threasure as now is, or shall be remaining in 
your hands, to pay unto M™ Frances Decritz 
daughter of M"* Grace Decritz deceased Relict 
and Executrix of John Decritz late his Mates 
Seriant Painter the some of Tenne pounds in 
prte of what moneys are due from y* King to her 
said Mother; and to be disposed off for y* bury- 
ing of her. And for so doing This togeather 
with her Acquittance for y* Receipt thereof shall 
be your warrant and discharge; And also to y* 





in distemper, and paynting uppon the fronte | 
thereof the storye of Aineas carrying Anchises | 
out of Troy, w" the scroules on each side of the 
front paynted to expresse them as they were | 
carved,—x|*,” 

The Carey of this poetic chimney-piece was 
Thomas Carew, the poet, one of Vandyck’s sit- 
ters,—the same Tom Carew who is poetically taxed 

Sir William Davenant with bringing, by the 

arms of his society and song, common faces 
into poetic and court repute.* 

The Accounts for a previous year (1628-9), con- 
tain the following entry :— 

“To John Decreetz, Serjeant Painter, for draw- | 
ipg several draughts of the designe of painted | 
glass for the Great Window in the Chappell at | 
Greenwich,—iiij'.” 

In the Accounts for 1632-3, we find him “ re- | 





Auditor Generall to allow y* same in your 
Accompt. Dated at the Committee of Lords 
and Commons for his Ma's Revenew sitting at 
Westminster y* xxviij day of November 1648. 
“P. WHARTON 
Hen: MinpMay 
Denis Bonn 
JoHN TRENCHARD 
W. AsHurRst 
Cor. HoLianp. 
To our very loving ffriend 
Thomas ffauconbridge, Esq* 
Recevor Generall of the Revenew.” 
On the reverse side of the paper is the follow- 
ing receipt :— 
“Viccsomo octauo die Novembr 1648. 
“ Receved by mee ffrances Decritz of Thomas 
ffauconbridge, Esq. Receuor Gen’all of the 


——— 


communication I shall have something to say 

about “ Limners in Ordinary to the Crown,” and 

“Principal Painters Extraordinary to the Crown.” 
PeTrer CUNNINGHAM. 








THE IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
1864. 


| Asout twelve months since a project was set 
|on foot by the Committee of Manufactures in 
| connexion with the Royal Dublin Society,—an 
, institution endowed by Government, and having 
| for its ostensible object the development of Ire- 
| land’s resources; more, in fact, than its title 
signifies. With the object of testing and com- 
_ paring the progress made by the different parts 
| of the country in their respective manufactures, 
| it was their intention that work solely of Irish 
_ production should be introduced : this they have 
| failed to effect, as in many departments may be 
observed works of across-Channel parentage: 

even France is not unrepresented. This may be 
attributed, in a degree, to the fact that it 
is intended to hold an international exhibition, 
—consequently on a larger scale,—in 1865, for 
| which, mayhap, the principal Irish manufacturers, 
few of whom are now properly represented, are 
reserving their more important improvements. 
It has been considered not advantageous to have 
international exhibitions too frequently : to such 
fault the Royal Dublin Society cannot be consi- 
dered open : the last Exhibition held was in 1853, 
and far eclipsed all others in Ireland before or 
since. That event, however, was not owing solely 
| to the exertions of the Royal Dublin Society ; for 


| although they may have had the will, they did 








| not possess the means. It remained for a man, 
| now well known, and who for many years will 
| be remembered as a benefactor to his country, 


iring” and “mending,” and doubtless with a Revenue the some of tenne pounds According to | to undertake the burden of the expense, and 


ing and careful hand :— 
“ To John De Critz, for repayring and mending | 
two great pieces of paynted woorke that were | 


wart within wrytten Isay Rec*.—x', 
“Frances DecriEz.” 


That De Creetz was succeeded by his son 1) 


productive of good results. 


} 
j 


give rise to an Exhibition which has proved so 
Previously to that 
occasion, for some time it was customary to hold 


done by Palma, th’ one being the story of David learn from Aubrey, and from no other source. | triennial exhibitions of manufactures ; but after 


and Goliah, th’ other of Sawles coversion, which | 
were much defaced,—c’. 


Aubrey’s anecdote is worth quoting :— 


“Mem. Mr. Emanuel Decretz (Serjeant Painter | 


the comparative magnificence of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1853, it was not thought advisable, at 


To the same for repayring, mending, and new to King Charles I.) told me in 1649, that the | least for some years, to revive them. In 1861, 
varnishing vij** of the Great Emperours heads | catafalco of King James at his funerall (w“ is a | was held the first of a new series,—and it appears 
that were done by Titian, being likewyse much | kind of bed of state) was very ingeniously de-| to be the general wish to continue henceforward 


defaced,—Ixx*.” 


| signed by Mr. Inigo Jones, and that he made the ‘to hold them,—a permanent exhibition place; 


It was for this set of Titian’s Ceesars that| 4 heads of the Cariatides (w‘ bore up y*| that, in connexion with the Winter Gardens, 
Vandyck painted a twelfth Emperor to complete canopie) of playster of Paris, and made the | now in course of erection, having been devised 
the set in the room of one which was spoiled and drapery of them of white callico, w* was very | with this object in view. 


left at Mantua.+ 


| handsome and very cheap, and shewed as well | 


The present Exhibition, although somewhat 


Titian’s many admirers will not dislike to hear as if they had been cut out of white marble.”+ poor when compared with that of 1861, yet shows 


more about the famous twelve Caesars of the | 
great Venetian. Under the year 1632 the Ser-| 
jeant Painter was paid as follows :— 

“To John Decritz, Serjeant Painter, for paynt- | 
ing xij picture frames being vj feet one way and | 
iiij feet th’ other way, for pieces or pictures of | 
Emperours Heades that were done by Titiano, | 
paynted over in a sad wallnutt tree cullour, and | 
guilding over those fframes in divers places w* | 
fyne gold in oyle, and one broad carved edge | 
next all above the picture, together w" the | 
maske heades, festons, draperyes, the greater | 
flowers and the lesser flowres, the greater and 
lesser scrowles, and the edges betwixt the fflutes, | 
all guilt with fyne gold, and varnished with the | 
best varnishe, at Ix*. the piece,—xxxvj'.” 

Many of the frames of King Charles’s pictures | 
were of a sad lute colour, and of walnut-tree | 
colour, varnished with an interior moulding of 
broad plain gold. These minute but interesting | 
particulars I learn from the Crown Accounts of | 
the time, and their publicity may assist in| 
identifying more than one lost picture known 
to have belonged to the collection of the Royal 





yr. 

John de Creetz, Serjeant Painter, made his 
will in the year 1641, and died “ full of years” 
in 1642. I have seen his will. He leaves three 
pounds to the poor of St. Andrew’s, in Holborn, 
the parish in which he records he had lived for 
thirty years. He had been twice married, and 
had children by both marriages. His wife Grace 
he leaves his sole executrix, and desires to be 
buried in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
the church of the parish in which he was living 
when he made his will. For his eldest son, John, 
he had obtained, he tells us, the reversion of the 
office of Serjeant Painter. The state of England, 
however, between 1642 and 1660 offered little 
employment for the fine arts, and the name of 





* More than one reader of “Notes and Qneries” 
should surely be able to tell us when Carew died! I have 
not heen idle (commencing twenty years ago), but I have 
been unsuccessful. 

t Walpole, ed, Wornum, p, 324. 





There is an engraving of this“ catafalco.” It 
has Inigo’s touch—no common touch—about it. 
The Restoration witnessed the revival of the 
office of Serjeant Painter in the person of Sir 


Robert Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire | 


and brother-in-law of Dryden. Sir Robert re- 
signed the office for the far more lucrative 
appointment of Auditor of the Exchequer; and 
Robert Streater succeeded, by patent dated 15th 
April, 1663, and, as I presume, by purchase, 
from Sir Robert. In the “ Works Accounts of 
the Crown,” at Greenwich, in 1661-2, when Sir 
John Denham, the poet, was Crown Surveyor, 
and Christopher Wren, aged 30, his attendant, 
afterwards successor, is the following entry :— 

“ To Robert Streater for mending the ceiling piece which 
came from St. James’s House, being xj* foote diameter, 
—Iixx*.” 

Mr. Jay, who has been long successfully en- 
gaged in compiling a history of Greenwich, can 
possibly identify this ceiling-piece picture. Per- 
haps it is known to Mr. Bolton Corney, who 

sed so many of his “summer” days in the 
service of the Royal Hospital; or failing either 
of these gentlemen, perhaps my old friend and 
master, and now acommissioner of the Hospital, 
Sir Richard Madox Bromley, K.C.B., will have 
the books of the Commissioners examined for a 





purpose at once historical and artistic. : 

“Serjeant Streater,” as he was called, died at | 
his house in Long-acre,—among the coach- 
painters,—in the year 1680, and was succeeded 
as “Serjeant” by his son ; who was in suc- 
ceeded, first by Thomas Highmore, the “ Ser- 
jeant Highmore” of Walpole (note to Walpole 
by Wornum, p. 706), then by John Thornhill,t 
son of Sir James. 

The office has long been extinct. In another 





* Walpol s (Wornum, p. 351), that Dobson was 
a virny eee Painter on the death of Vandyck. 
r. Wornum does not notice the double mistake of his 
ont Aubrey’s Lives, ii, 412 
Aubrey’s Lives, in. 5 3 eo 
t Walpo e, ed. Wornum, p. 665, calls him “James. 
Walpole's editor has failed to make the required correc- 


-| tion, 


| considerable progress in many branches of manu- 
| factures. It is also in some respects one to be 
| remembered in connexion with the introduction 
‘of new and improved manufactures in this 
country,—among them cotton weaving and print- 
| ing, linen-printing, the manufacture of porcelain 
and other earthenwares ; its mining productions ; 
also for its show of new and improved machinery, 
of Irish manufacture. 

The building occupied by the Exhibition is that 
originally erected for the purposes of the Agri- 
cultural Museum, where annual exhibitions of 
agricultural implements and produce are held. 
This was found rather small for the accommoda- 
tion required by all the applicants for space, 
who swelled to so large a number, that it was 
found to cover in a large yard, called 
the Shelbourne-yard, at a cost of about 1,4001., 
and which is now appropriated to the display of 
machinery chiefly in motion. The whole has been 
re-decorated for the purposes of the Exhibition, 
and proves very suitable to its purpose. It con- 
sists of a central hall, 235 feet by 110 feet, 
divided into three distinct galleries,—or, more 
properly, a nave and two aisles,—the aisles 
separated from the centre by two rows of 
columns, enclosing sufficient space to give good 
courts below, and a commodious gallery above. 
Thence, at a higher level, spring the curbed 
or arched ribs of the roof,—the centre of which 


| ig decorated in red, blue, and white. 


The aisle to the south is set apart for the 
picture-gallery, and is well lighted and other- 
wise suitable. Farther south is a wide corridor, 
converted to the purposes of a first-class refresh- 
ment-room, in which also are some exhibited 
manufactures. Through this, also, is reached an 
open enclosure, containing some articles,—sueh 
as a portable house,—suitable for Australia, 
cars, and agricultural implements; and one or 
two monuments and memorial crosses. 

The Exhibition will be open for six months, 
and good results are anticipated. } 

Of building materials, or any matters imme- 





| diately connected with building, the show is 
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poor, if we except some excellent ranges and | 
stable-fittings; slates from Killaloe, Carnew, 
and other Irish quarries; roofing and flooring 
tiles of improved design and manufacture; and 
a tolerable display of the beautiful polished 
marbles that Ireland can with confidence boast. 
There are exhibited some commendable speci- 
mens of carving in wood and stone. We 
may mention among them some chimney-pieces, 
by Sheppard, Hibson, and Brooks. But with 
regret we must note that the absence, too 
often found in such matters, is apparent, we do 
not say in all cases, of a directing mind to ar- 
range tastefully, and know where to stop. It is 
greatly to be regretted that good workmanship 
should be as it were thrown together, where part 
ought to be made to suit part. The same re- 
marks may be applied to the display of carved 
oak furniture, of which Messrs. Arthur Jones & 
Sons, amongst others, contribute some good 
examples. In this department we think we 
detect the hand of the French artist: perhaps 
we unwittingly pass a high compliment on some 
unknown Irish workman, and hope it may be so. 
There aresome specimens of carpentry, machine- 
made, and a few samples of church furniture, of 
so-called Gothic design, where it is to be feared 
thai Peter Nicholson or other such authority in 
architecture has been the oracle consulted. On 
the characteristics of Gothic architecture it is 
all through very observable that manufacturers 
shrink from the employment of the educated | 
artist or architect as the designer of their wares, 
as though these were matters too trifling to re- 
quire his aid, or were benea® : his notice. It is no 
wonder, then, that in these matters they are 
far behind the London manufacturers, whence, 





in consequence, are necessarily brought all | 
articles of furniture of really good design. Here | 
we have no such excellent designs or workman- | 
ship as those of Hart or Skidmore, except such 

as are had direct from these firms, and incor- | 
porated with productions honestly Irish. There is | 
no church furniture like that of Peard & Jackson, | 
and other London makers. An excellent organ | 
by Telford, of Dublin, is placed on a gallery | 
of somewhat small size, arranged as an orchestra, 

at the east end of the main hall, where room also 

may be found for suitable decoration. 

Of stained glass a few specimens are sent (of | 
which we may not inquire the nationality), in 
some instances of good design. 

There are a few specimens also of parquetry. 

Nothing shows any progress in design or 
excellence of paper-hangings or painting. 

In the southern aisle, which, at each side is 
arranged into small courts or stalls, we meet 
with some good specimens of ironwork applied 
to domestic purposes. In the stall of Messrs. 
Edmundson, are a range, with cooking apparatus 
complete; portable gas apparatus, wash-stands 
of iron, a well-executed chimney-piece, iron 
and brass work. This firm also exhibits one 
of those objects of most unusual interest in 
an Irish exhibition. Heretofore, lighthouses have 
had to be supplied with their light-rooms by 
English manufacturers. In this exhibited 
article, — which, by the way, takes up con- 
siderable room close to the entrance to the build- 
ing,—we have one of three which are the first 
wholly manufactured in Ireland. The frame 
is of iron, brass-mounted. The inside of the 
lower compartment will be lined with polished 
mahogany. 

Messrs. Perrot & Sons, of Cork, exhibit some 
good ranges, combining improvements, for 

which they hold a patent. A peculiar device 
is their hot-air roasting-jack, by the use of which 
there is no need of winding up, the spit being 
turned by the action of the airplaying onafan,and 
is regulated by the opening of a register, imme- 
diately above an inclosed or roasting space, where 
the meat may be cooked by the hot-air circulating 
around it, the roaster having large ventilators 
directly into the fire itself, and through the same 
aperture the fire radiates at once into the roaster, 
securing thereby two advantages, viz., a perfect 
roaster and a kitchen free from smother. A 
material amount of superiority is claimed in its 


reason to believe that they will come into gene- 
ral use where the health and comfort of the horse 
are studied. 

The Messrs. Riddel, of the same prosperous 
town, have also sent stable and cowhouse fit- 
tings, which, for completeness and economy, 
challenge competition. Here, also, are ranges 
suitable for houses of all sizes. 

The Messrs. Hodges have, in the south aisle, a 
complete kitchen, with fittings. Exhibited by 
this firm, also, are some good vesta-register- 
grates, with chimney-pieces to match. 

Mr. Maguire also contributes some kitchen- 
ranges of neat and economical construction. 

The Mining Company of Ireland exhibit a 
large case of lead in its various stages of manu- 
facture, from the ore to lead pipes, with models 
of the machinery used in the operation. 

The Killaloe, Carnew, Ormonde, and Gounadoo 
Slate Quarries send specimens of slate of all 
the usual sizes, which, if we except a tendency 
to brittleness, bid fairly to injure the prospects 
of the Bangor quarries, whence till recently 
most buildings in this country obtained their 
covering. 

Some good examples of roofing and flooring 
tiles, coloured bricks, black, red, and buff tiles, 
ornamental crested ridge tiles, stable gutters, 
and flooring tiles, moulded and chamfered bricks, 
are sent by the proprietor of the Gardenmorris 
Tileries, county of Waterford. There are also 
from the same place some pretty vases, of un- 
usually good design, very suitable for decora- 
tion of ornamental gardens. 

Specimens of draining tiles and other similar 
earthenware appliances, with perforated and 
compressed bricks of a pleasing red colour, and 
recommended for durability and as a good facing 
brick, are contributed by Fraser & Co., of Belfast. 

S. Vincent & Son, ironfounders, Church-street, 
Dublin, exhibit some iron appliances for build- 
ings, in the form of geometrical staircases and 
ornamental balustrades, which deserve notice. 

We may return to the examination of a few 

of the more important manufactures; but as 
a suitable channel through which to approach 
the Fine Arts Department, we must first mention 
the few, very few, architectural drawings that are 
hung, one here, one there, as though they were 
matters of little moment. Such however, as 
are exhibited show advances in the right direc- 
tion. It is a matter for surprise, as well as 
regret, that there is not a better show; for it 
is now well known that Dublin at least can at 
short notice call together a collection not at 
all contemptible. 
Amongst those here exhibited, there are an 
elevation and a plan of Cork Cathedral, now 
being carried out from the design and under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Burges, of London. 
Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy also sends some well- 
coloured views of ecclesiastical and other build- 
ings erected by him; and Mr. W. Fogerty some 
drawings in perspective and isometric projec- 
tion, to illustrate his design submitted in com- 
petition for a County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Jones also sends three views of the Winter 
Garden now in course of construction. These 
exhaust the works of this kind of which men- 
tion need be made. 

A fine-arts gallery was indeed an afterthought 
of the committee ; and he who enters this gallery 
with the hope of being truly informed of the 
position of the fine arts in Ireland, will meet with 
disappointment, for two reasons: some of the 
best works are contributed by Belgian and Dutch 
artists, with afew lent from the collection at 
the South Kensington Museum; while Irish artists 
send few good works except those which have 
been exhibited frequently before. This we may 
not be wrong in attributing to the commendable 
disposition to support more especially the national 
Exhibition annually held at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, now shortly to open. 

The collection of paintings is limited, and may 
not exceed 400 in number. 

Application was made for a few specimens 
from the Sheepshanks and Vernon collections, 
but these were, it is stated, somewhat un- 





economy of fuel, the fire not having to operate 
through a casing of brickwork, being close to its 
work. 

The Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, of Belfast, 
have sent a display of their own patented 
stable and other fittings; among them their 
slow-combustion stoves, now much used for 


| graciously refused. It may have been with the 
i of testing what will arise out of the expe- 

riment of throwing on their own resources the 
| Irish artists, who, indeed, ought not to require 
| any such help in the formation of a collection. 


| Sculpture is totally neglected, if we except 


what me may find in the shape of foliage and 


heating churches, schools, and conservatories, | birds on some of the chimney-pieces, sent by 
for which they are well adapted, they at|Hibson and others, and those specimens which 
the same time being recommended for their | the founder and silversmith have enlisted for the 
display of their wares. 

Amongst a number of works by such men as 


economy. Their stable-fittings are amongst the 
most complete seen in Ireland. We have, indeed, 


Gainsborough, Reynolds, Callcott, Leslie, Ross, 
Cope, Landseer, Eastlake, &c., notwithstanding 
the drawbacks that exist at present, some Irish 
artists have secured a respectable place in this 
Exhibition. There are afew landscapes by J. B. 
Marquis, W. M’Evoy, Watkins, Duffy, and some 
others, whose handiwork is well known by those 
who, year after year, frequent the exhibition of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

T. Bridgford has some excellent pieces of 
drawing and colour. These amongst many 
others are unmentioned in the catalogue, which, 
with one or two exceptions, is very well got up. 
Catterson Smith exhibits some good portraits, 
in the clear colouring that is admired in 
the portraits of this master. M. Angelo Hayes 
exhibits a few of his recent pictures, in which 
he gives good evidence of his power in animal 
portraiture, especially two companion pictures 
of circular form, situate in the compartment 
allotted to water-colour drawings. 








THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
MEDLZVAL ART.* 


Some short time since, my friend Mr. Seddon, 
the secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, wrote a paper which was read at that 
Institution, and which caused no end of an outcry. 
The subject of the paper was essentially the same 
as mine and the ostensible cause of the outcry 
was the cutting and humorous names he gave to 
certain modern developments of Medizvalism, 
to say nothing of sundry hard hits at what is 
generally, and perhaps facetiously, called Classic 
art. But, although much decried, Mr. Seddon’s 
remarks were perfectly just, and the terms em- 
ployed in his paper were probably far too amusing 
to fall into oblivion. I have not the least doubt, 
however, but that his remarks will do a very 
great deal of good; for there are many persons 
who are perfectly proof against any amount 
of good advice, but who quail before ridicule. 
Mr. E. Godwin, of Bristol, has also made some 
very true observations about the present state of 
Medizeval art, in a paper lately printed, which 
was read before the Bristol Society of Architects. 
He also has treated the subject in a humorous 
manner. But the fact is that the matter is an 
extremely serious one, and as I by no means wish 
to pay you the poor compliment of supposing that 
you are only to be convinced by ridicule, I pro- 
pose to consider the matter in a serious manner ; 
for, after all, the Association is the future life- 
blood of the profession, and if you do not correct 
your errors, or if you get into a bad way, what 
hope can there be for our future architecture ? 

It will be observed that I confine my remarks 
to the modern development of Medizval art. 
By this I by no means wish to imply that the so- 
called Classic development is more perfect. On 
the contrary, it contains just as many if not more 
faults than our modern Medizeval art does, and, 
if I do not speak of it, it is simply that I really 
do not care what becomes of it. The architec- 
ture of Greece was most exquisite ; that of Rome 
was coarse, but magnificent: both glowed with 
colour, but both are unfitted for our climate. 
What is called Italian appears to me to be simply 
a grouping together of Roman details, often very 
much misapplied, and utterly unlike anything 
imagined by an ancient Greek or Roman. But I 
need scarcely enlarge on this point, for it seems 
now to be almost generally recognised that some 
architecture founded upon that of the Middle 
Ages is the most suitable for our climate, and it 
consequently attracts the attention of the younger 
members of the profession, so much so that all 
the designs for the prizes of the Institute on the 
last occasion were Medizval. 

The story of the revival of Medizval art has 
been so often and so well told that it is almost 
superfluous to go into it on the present occasion, 
so that a very few words will suffice. It might 
almost be doubted whether Medizeval art has ever 
been thoroughly disused in England; thus we 
have the chapel in Lincoln’s-inn by Inigo Jones, 
in which an attempt was made to go back to 
the Geometrical Decorated style. The piers of 
one of the arches of old London-bridge were re- 
built in what was then called the Gothic taste. 
Batty Langley and Horace Walpole did their 
very worst with the art, inasmuch that their 
works have become by-words. The curious part 
of the matter is, that they have some grotesque 
resemblance to late Italian Medisval art, or, 
rather, the latter is the only thing that they at 
all approach. Nor did Sir Christopher Wren 


* By Mr. W. Burges, read at the Architectural Asso- 








ciation, 
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succeed much better. Witness his western | the painter actually employed in 
towers of Westminster Abbey, and his wretched | their execution, and for all this he 


transept, which latter I most sincerely hope to | tolerably ; but if he has studied 
gee in the hands of my friend Mr. Scott, it being | these things, and can draw the 
@ far more crying deformity than anything in- | figure tolerably, he will be able / 
side. Indeed, had I the honour of being the | to make the building interest the / 


restoration of the great portal of the northern | must know how to draw the figure pe 


architect to the dean and chapter, I should cer- | spectator, and tell wondrous sto- 
tainly give my clients no peace until they | ries, without a moulding or piece 
allowed me to remove so great an eyesore in| of foliage in his architecture. It 
one of the most conspicuous places of our me-|was to this that Mr. Ruskin 
tropolis. To resume our subject, Medizval art | alluded when he said that a square 
owes its present revival to the labours of three | yard of stone was sufficient for 
individuals, viz.—Rickman, Blore, and, above all, any man to show what was in 


beautiful architectural draughtsmen the world|a man cannot do the things 
has ever beheld, throughout a long and active | above enumerated he takes re- 














Augustus Welby Pugin. The first did us the| him, and, so far as I may be 

great service of distinguishing the various styles, | permitted to say so to such an fm: 
and publishing books to guide our researches.* | authority, I consider Mr. Ruskin 7 
The second, who is one of the most minute and | to be thoroughly in the right. If i, \ 


practice erected numerous buildings with correct | fuge in foliage, notches, chamfers, 
detail. But it was reserved to A. W. Pugin to|and other specimens of mis- 
wake us up by his enunciation of true princi-| applied ingenuity, and when the 
ples; and although his sharp satire doubtless | work is done it is never satis- 
hurt many people’s feelings, it didimmeasurable | factory : it tells no story, and the 
good to everybody in the profession. But Pugin | beholder grieves that the same 
was only one man, and the most gifted of uscan ingenuity had not been more 
only do a certain amount of work. It was, there-/| artistically or more practically 
fore, lucky that about this period the subject | directed. 

was taken up by the much-abused Cambridge; I now propose going through 
Camden Society, and right well they did theirja few of what strike not only 
work: by means of patient investigations of our | myself, but many others of my 
parish churches, and by means of most un- | confréres, as some of the more 
sparing sarcasm, they at last drilled architects crying defects of the modern de- 
into building churches by recipe. No one at | velopment of Mediaeval art ; and, 
the present day does build a bad church,—I as I bear malice against none, 
mean such a church as we but too often saw some and wish to hurt nobody’s feelings, 
twenty years ago; and, therefore, let all honour be I shall mention the names of no 


given to the Camden, now the Ecclesiological 
Society. A few words ought to be said as to 
the different styles of Medieval art in which all 
these different teachers worked. Thus we have 
seen Inigo Jones leaning towards Geometrical 
Decorated and Rickman and Blore went in for the 
Perpendicular. The majority of the Peel churches 
was built in Early English, because, as Mr. Hope 
most truly observes, that style was supposed to 
survive more starvation than any other. Pugin 
practised in many styles, but his forte was in 
French Flamboyant, although converted from it 
by my esteemed friend Dr. Rock. The Ecclesio- 
logical Society enjoined Decorated. Now, all 
this was mere architecture, or, rather, the bones 
of the building without the flesh. Mr. Ruskin 
arrived to supply the deficiency, and to point out 
the intimate connexion between good sculpture 
and good architecture ; he also directed people’s 


persons and of no buildings. I am aware that 
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and brick are purely constructive; at least one 


the subject is unpleasant, and one which it is | I saw at Verona was; the stone courses being 


rather dangerous to take up; but the Medieval 
school has made so much progress, not only in | 
ecclesiastical buildings, but, what is more, in do- | 
mestic ones, that I feel that it is hardly the time 
to keep silence, and, in fact, as the rising school, 
| we cannot afford to do so. Again, did I not feel 
that my views are, to a great extent, shared by 
others in the profession, | should hardly set them 
forth in this public manner; but both Mr. Seddon 
and Mr. Godwin having done so before me, I 
feel less diffidence, more especially as I hope I 
shall not be left the last to raise my voice against 
what appear to me to be crying evils. 
And, first, as to what may be called rhythm 
in building (1). If we look at the fagade of 
any large building of the Middle Ages, we 
‘shall find nearly as much regularity as in 


connected together and forming coffers, which 
were filled with rough brickwork. Some build- 
ings have courses of tiles, of the most sickly 
colours if glazed, or if unglazed of washed-out 
red and buff—the latter a colour very fashion- 
able with decorators, and which it might be 


| hoped Mr. Ruskin had entirely demolished, for he 
| says that it is like nothing in nature. If brick 


must be used, I would suggest a much more 
sparing application of colour, although it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more melancholy 
than a London brick house after it has been 
erected fifty years, and it becomes a most 
serious thing to suggest with what material our 
modern London buildings are to be faced! So 
| corroding, and so black is the smoke, that posi- 
| tively nothing will resist it but polished granite 


attention to the beauties of Early French Gothic, a Classic building; i.e., the various parts 


and afterwards to that of Italy, although I am ,all balance; if they do not, there is always | 


afraid that his lessons in the latter have hardly some good reason for it. Thus, the tower of the 


or glazed earthenware. The latter would offer 
an immense field for art in the shape of tiles of 
'good colour, or of painted majolica; but I 


been understood as they should have been. 
Much, very much, is to be learnt from Italian 


| Palazzo Publico, at Florence, is not in the centre | question whether such buildings would look well 


of the building. Doubtless, Arnolfo would have 


Mediseval architecture, but its details by no placed it either at the centre or at one end; but 


| in a side-view, when the glaze would reflect the 
| light. 


means suit it, either for our climate or materials; 
and although certain things may look exceedingly 
well executed in marble in the half-Oriental 
town of Venice, it hardly follows that they should 
do so executed in soft stone, and placed in a 
street of some provincial town. So much is 
this the case, that I am half afraid that nearly 
all our faults in modern architecture may be 
traced to the misuse of Italian examples. Of 
course Italy is a delightful country to study in, 


and replete with all sorts of associations, and it | 
is far more pleasant to make a tour which shall | 


include Florence, Venice, and Rome, than to spend 
week after week in a dull town like Chartres. 
When, therefore, it was found that Medizval art 
could be studied in Italy, students of the new 
school flocked thither, and, wishing to bring back 
telling sketches (the curse of architecture), 
copied the details which ought not to have been 
copied at all, forgetting to study the great broad 
masses, the strong unchamfered angles, the 
beautiful figure sculpture, or the wonderful 
frescoes. It may be asked, What has an archi- 
tect to do with sculpture or frescoes? I repeat, 
that unless he can give small drawings sufficient 
to show what groups or figures he wants, and 
what those are to do, he only knows one- 
half of his profession, and has only half a claim 
to be considered an artist. The same with regard 
to the frescoes: he should know how to dispose 
of them in the building ; how to separate them 
by bands; how to allow for height of situation ; 
and, in fact, be able to give every assistance to 





* Mr. Rickman’s successor, Mr. J. H. Parker, has 


bey wm continued this part of the work by means of 


the Oxford Glossary, the enlarged edition of Rickman, 
and pe _ ilar works on English Medisval architec- 
ture,— . ° 


‘then it was wanted to command acertain street; | 3. The use of marble is another of our eccen- 
|and, accordingly, it was placed to command |tricities. Employed as the shafts of columns, or 
| the said street, and is much out of the centre. | in large slabs, nothing can be better, but some- 
| Modern buildings look very much as if they | how or other, unless as shafts, it seldom looks 
' had been shaken about in a hat, and that the well in connexion with stone. Thus I venture 
| windows were shoved out just where they | to dissent from those elaborate works in Caen 
| were wanted. Now, in a little country town, | stone, where marble is introduced in the shape 
‘or in the back of even a large building, this is to | of half-spheres or of inlays. The polished 
a certain degree allowable, and conduces to the | surface of the marble does not harmonise 
| picturesque ; but it would not do for the front. | with the coarse and unpolished surface of the 
There the architect must take more pains, and | stone; and the eye is likewise attracted to the 
try to bring in his windows so as to balance in marble, to the neglect of the sculpture or archi- 
| the general composition. Of course, this is much | tecture. If marble really be used in conjunction 
more difficult to do than letting them crop out | with stone, I would suggest that it be un- 
where they may be most convenient; but it can | polished. 

be done with care, and, in fact, it is simply an| 4. Another point is the abuse of tiles. One 
affair of trouble and ingenuity. Another thing | sees them everywhere, even on walls, and the 
| is, to get the building broad and uncut up at the | same thing may be said of incised stone. Nothing 
base,—to get the same strings running uninter- | can be better than the latter for pavements, as 
ruptedly through, and to increase the decoration | it affords room for any amount of art ; but walls 
towards the top, and to cut up the sky-line, as | should be painted, for that is their legitimate 
recommended by Mr. Hope. |mode of treatment, and putting incised stones 


There is one great thing to praise in that not | 


into a wall appears to me to be going to double 


very satisfactory building, the New Houses of | the expense for no particular good. It is true 


Parliament, and that is its rhythm. Each part 
balances the other, and you can see at once that 
the man who designed it was, at all events, 
master of the great principles of his art. 

2. The next point is the colour. No one 
is satisfied unless the building presents a most 
piebald appearance : red bricks, yellow bricks, 
black bricks, and even tiles, are all pressed into 
the service. Now it is undeniable that in cer- 
tain cases in a brick building, a band of differ- 
ently coloured bricks may do good service as a 
string or label to unite the various parts; but 
that is no reason why it should be repeated all 
over the building. The Italian walls of stone 





| that it is more durable than painting, but then 
| you lose all shading and all colour, except in 
|your outline, and what is painting without 
shading and outline? As to tiles, even the best 
of them quickly wear out, and at the present 
time there are few to be got—if any—that have 
any claims to art, say like those discovered at 
Chertsey. , 
5. But the great delight of the modern archi- 
tect is in his chamfers : he chamfers everything 
he can possibly get hold of whether there is any 
| necessity for the process or not. Sometimes 
| he makes very curious mistakes. Thus nothing 
is more lovely than the curves of a pointed arch 
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(No. 1). You get the two lines of the chamfer generation. The strings now-a-days are gene- 
and the surface between in perspective as you | rally managed rightly; and if there should 
move about it: every view you take varies|be a little momey over (an event which 
its perspective, but it is always pleasant be-| very seldom happens to a younger member of 
cause the lines are unbroken and run round; | the profession) we generally do try to get a little 
but now apply the chamfer in the middle of | sculpture, instead of spending it on foliage. 
either side of the arch (No. 2), and stop it, and | Some of our modern foliage, however, has taken 
see how bad and broken the lines at once become | a very crude and ugly development. Thus, we 
as they get into perspective (No. 3). Or, sup-| see truncated leaves (No. 8), and stalks jutting 
pose you want to bring a square archivolt on to | out at right angles, or less than right angles, 
an octagonal or circular column, and instead of | from each other (No. 9), besides sundry other 
making the transition by means of the bell, or | offences against good taste; the origin of all 
of the abacus, you do so by cutting away the | which will be found in the endeavour to get 
angles of your archivolt, see how very weak | strength—a very laudable one, but hardly suc- 
you render the whole affair (No. 4). Chamfers | cessful when obtained by means of straight lines 
are very good things in their way, more espe-| instead of curved. The effect of some of the 
cially in woodwork, when you cannot get mould- | foliage in the 1862 Exhibition absolutely re- 
ings; but it is quite possible to have too many | sembled that of the time of Louis XIV., instead 
of a good thing. of the thirteenth century, while one or two of 

6. Not unconnected with chamfers are the | the objects were completely smothered in leaves. 
notchings now so frequently seen in new); 10. But our woodwork is still very faulty, being 
buildings. Notchings in a huge spire may do | for the most part a very great deal too cheap and 
duty for dogtooth; but that is no reason why |thin. I am not so much of an antiquary as to 
they should break out in parts where they are | advise the use of oak instead of deal for our 
least wanted. Archivolts are notched; the upper | roofs. Oak was the common wood of our ances- 
edges of the abaci of columns, where a straight tors, and deal is the common wood of our own 
line is most imperatively demanded by the eye, | time; and, had the case been reversed, I am quite 
are notched; the lower edges of mouldings are | sure that our forefathers, like sensible men, as 
notched, till they look like what milliners call | they were, would have employed fir. But if we 
inserted work ; even our very furniture is notched. look at the majority of thirteenth and four- 
One of my friends possesses a table where the | teenth century churches, we shall find very 
lower edge of the top is thus decorated, greatly | few open roofs. On the contrary, the roof is 
to the discomfort of his visitors’ knuckles. After generally of the simplest construction, often 
all this notching, although very cheap, is very | with tie-beams, to keep everything together, 
barbaric, and I believe is indicated by Mr. Owen | and boarded to the bellies of the rafters,—some- 








Jones as among the very earliest of the attempts times even a flat-boarded ceiling. This afforded | 


ofthe savage mind for the decoration of his war space for painting, and provided an air-chamber 
club. | between the church and the outer rafters. Hence 
7. The management and the form of the arch | the edifice was cool in summer, and warm in 
are most important considerations ; and every winter. A small window opened into this air- 
kind of arch in itself is so very beautiful that it place, and afforded means of ventilation. Now, 
would almost appear impossible to make them | compare this with a modern church roof. The 
ugly; but, thanks to modern ingenuity, a great timbers areof the smallest possible scantlings; the 
deal has been effected towards that end. 
already spoken about the top-chamfering, but an | see the straight-lined arch magnified to its fullest 
equally efficient way is to insert a tympanum | possible extent, and the little window, deprived 
which does not come down to the springing | of all use, twinkles up above, and only serves to 
(No. 5). The eye always requires a line, either | throw in light where it is least wanted, and to 
real or imaginary, to mark the springing: put expose the poverty of the whole affair. In the 
this line a little below, and it does not much | present day so many people have got to consider 
matter, as in the case of the best French art, | an open roof as a sine qua non in Medizeval art, 
where jthe arch is always slightly stilted to | that it is very difficult to persuade them to the 
allow for the portion taken off by the pro. | contrary. An open roof, to look well, requires 
jection of the abacus (No. 6); but, on the | very large and very intricate timbers, or it is 
contrary, draw this line above, and, somehow | almost certain to look poor. Most of the open 
or other, the sensation is never pleasing. The | roofs of our own country are of a comparatively 
Pointed segmental arch, although frequently em- | low pitch, and the space between the principals 
ployed in England during the Middle Ages, is | was frequently boarded and painted, and treated 
seldom pleasing, of whatever altitude it may be. | like a ceiling. 
See the entrance to the chapter-house at West- 
minster, where, however, I strongly suspect some | furniture. It is generally very poor and miser- 
inner moulding has been chiselledoff. Sometimes, | able. 


I have roofis open to the top (No.7), so that in reality we | 


work, so much the worse for him, for he will 
have to consume that time in the execution of 
works, and the writing of letters, when he ought 
to be improving himself and others. What 
really is wanted is just sufficient work to keep 
him agoing, or occasionally a good large compe- 
tition; for I by no means consider competitions 
as unmitigated evils. Only there are two ques- 
tions which should be satisfactorily answered 
before going in. The first is, What is to be the 
style ? as in the present day we have no less than 
two, which is one more than any other epoch ever 
had. Unless this question be answered, it is 
obvious that it is clearly fifty to one against the 
competitor. The second question should be, Is. 
a professional man to be appointed judge? It 
is obvious how important it is to have this 
answered in the affirmative; for, besides the 
committee having in all probability no know- 
ledge of architecture, it will generally be found 
that their bias is towards what is called the locab 
man; and, indeed, they would be less than 
human if they did not have this bias, remem- 
bering that they travel with the said local man, 
that they dine with him, they meet him at 
dinner, and they have had or may have local 
dealings with him, and, therefore, as I said 
before, they would be less than human not to 
prefer him. 

Having said so much I have only to reiterate 
my advice to the art-architect to learn all 
he can of the figure; and while he does 
this, and while he may be filling up his time 
with drawing cartoons, never on any account to 
give up or think of giving up his profession. It 
is true he may see his way to making more 
money at the present moment, by drawing, 
cartoons, or designing sculpture, or drawing on 
stone ; but all this while he is an architect. He 
has been brought up as an architect, and the 
profession has a right to his services; and if she 
| is unkind and gives him but little at present, it 
| is his duty to persevere and never neglect her; 
for the time will come when she will have occa- 
sion for his services, and if he is not in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of it, his place will be 
filled by another, and, most probably, a less 
educated man, to the great loss of the art. 

It is for these reasons that I have ventured to 
say a word in favour of competitions, and if some 
|regulations could be drawn up either by the 
| Association or the Institute, or, still better, by 
| both conjointly, I believe a great deal of good 
| might ensue, and transactions which at the 
_ present moment are often but so much gambling, 
,and that with loaded dice, might be rendered 
| excellent means of bringing good men forward, 
or, at least, of causing them to exercise the 
knowledge they I now conclude with 








The same objection may be made to our church | the words of Mr. Seddon,—* If we would only 


condescend to be simple and true, and work out 


It is very true that the mouldings in | with a thorough honesty of intention the require- 


however, this segmental arch becomes a necessity, | woodwork should be more slender and cut out ments we are called upon to fulfil, thinking less 


as in the groining of the passage in the same build-| than in stone; but then they are generally 


of ourselves and of our reputation, and more of 


ing ; but in every case it should be a subsidiary 
affair, and never employed in the principal 
windows of a facade, as we too often see it; or, 
indeed, anywhere else where it can be avoided. 
Another form of arch is really no arch at all, but 
has the advantage of being inexpressibly ugly 
(No.7). It was very rarely employed in the Middle 
Ages, but still there are examples of it, as well 
as of everything else that is bad. Of course, it is 





combined in masses, and the whole effect is sharp 
and solid, as it ought to be. The best pieces of 
ancient woodwork I know of are the stalls of 
Amiens cathedral. 

There are very many other points I may en- 
large upon, more especially those of stained glass 
and sculpture. A protest should also, I think, 
be made against the common plan of filling in 


our work for its own sake, we should, doubt- 
less, leave to posterity work of which we should 
have no need to feel ashamed.” 








INIGO JONES’S WORKS. 
‘ork Stairs Water-gate.-—This building has 





never used constructively, for it would not stand ; 
but it too often in the present day acts as a con- | lost. 


the whole of the windows of a building with | been attributed to Inigo Jones for many years. 
pieces of plate glass, whereby all scale is | “ This 


gate was erected by the first Duke of Buck- 


Plate glass is a very good thing; but|ingham, when Lord High Admiral of England, 


taining line to dossels, doors, coupled windows, | surely the upper parts of a window might be| ann. 1626, by Inigo Jones,” says Campbell, in 
&c.; in fact, it is considered a cheap and easy | filled with lead or iron patterns, and thus some |“ Vitruvius Britannicus ?’ also by Ralph, in his 


way of making a thing look strong. This en- | scale be obtained. 
deavour to get apparent strength by the employ- 


“ Critical Review,” in 1734; and Batty Langley, 


But I think I have said enough upon a rather/in his “ Ancient Masonry,” 1736, gives, in 


ment of straight lines where our ancestors would | invidious subject, and such, as I said before, that | “ plate xxviii., the Tuscan order, by Inigo Jones, 


have used curved, is one of the greatest of the 


I should not have touched upon if I were not | at York Stairs,” p.219. It will be remembered 


faults in art of the present day, and of all is the | sure that very many of my confréres, both young | that the late Mr. George Bailey sent the Builder 


most painful to the eye ; and I would even ven- | and old, thought with me. 
ture to say that no man who has ever properly 





an extract from a manuscript in Sir John Soane’s 


I have very often said, and, even at the risk of | Museum (vol. xii., p. 252), being the “ Account- 


studied the figure would be guilty of such a| being thought tedious, I must repeat it again, that | book of Workes done by Nicholas Stone, sen.,” 


thing. 


the great and crying defect of the art-architect | which stated tha‘ 


“The Water-gate att Yorke 


8. Some years back Mr. Street, in a very ex- | of the present day is the want of the knowled i ilt,”” 
reet, ge | House, hee desined and built,” &c. Here we had 
cellent lecture at the Architectural Museum, | of the human figure; and until that is obtained | very circumstantial evidence that Jones was no 
suggested the greater employment of small | I am afraid that there will be but little progress. | longer to have the credit of the design. 


columns in the place of ornamental buttresses. | I say art-architect, to distinguish him from the 


The sugyestion was most excellent, but unfor- surveyor-architect, who makes a 


even see columns mast-headed on the tops of 


— highest gables, and figures on the top of the community. In fact, the trials of an art-archi- 
2m. 


9. Before dismissing the stonework, I might | of the alchemist of the Middle Ages. If he has 


Covent Garden Church.—Above I have copied 


Bus deal 
tunately it has been worked to death, and we money and has a great deal less one learn, icles wae oa Mh. eae ans Reomrsehy 


being generally thought a more useful member of 


now follows what he says about the church :— 
“Plate xxvi., xxvii—The Tuscan Order by 
Mr. Stone, in the Portico of St. Paul’s, Covent 


tect of the present day are nearly as great as those | Garden.—This Order is built in the Portieo of 


the Church aforesaid, whose simple Grandeur 


mention the abuse of foliage and of strings—the | money, ten to one but he will not work at so! excels all other Buildings in this City.”—P. 218. 


“ Plate xliv.—The Intercolumniation of the Por- 
_ tico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.—This Build- 
ing, I have already noted, was built by Mr. 
| Stone, and not by Mr. Inigo Jones, as most do 


r covering the building or object until it unprofitable an occupation, where he sees all the 
looks like a petrified arbour, and the latter jump- | work in other eeshe ned where he may have to 
Baw and down in a most spasmodic manner. | labour some twenty years before he gets his share. 

these are hardly the faults of the present | If he has friends who will back him and get him 
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imagine, and indeed as I did myself, when I 
measured the Columns in the Portico; but hap- 
pening, soon after my measurement, to be speak- 
ing of it to my worthy Friend, Sir James Thorn- 
hill, deceased, he did assure me, that Mr. Stone 
was the Architect of that Building; but whether 
it was his own Design, or Mr. Jones’s, I will not 
undertake to say.” —P. 225. 

The extracts from Stone’s pocket-book, or ac- 
count-book, given in Walpole, “Anecdotes of 
Painting,” p. 239, of Wornum’s edition, will show 
that Stone did design many works of architec- 
ture. But if he designed St. Paul’s Church as 
well, which is not recorded in it, what becomes of 
the often-quoted anecdote given by Walpole on 
the authority of “ Mr. Onslow, the late speaker,” 
that the Earl of Bedford wanting nothing “ much 
better than a barn :” “ Well, then,” replied Jones, 
“you shall have the handsomest barn in Eng- 
land”? Sir James Thornhill died in 1734: 
Langley’s book was published in 1736; and the 
church was begun in 1631, that is one century; but 
Walpole’s work was not publighed until 1762-71, 
about forty years after that by Langley; both, 
therefore, receiving their anecdotes traditionally. 
Is any document known of an earlier period re- 
cording the name of the architect ? 

Not that it much matters now; for, what 
with the repairs by the Earl of Burlington, about 





The truth is, however, we made no such ob- 
servation. What we said, after mentioning the 
visitation of typhus fever with which the house 
had been afflicted, and pointing to what we 
believe caused it, was this:—“From the un- 
trapped closet passes an imperfect brick drain, 
which allows the poisonous gases to be distri- 
buted throughout the house.” The inspector 


Hear his own account of these very premises :— 


**On one of my visits, I found three adults and three 
children in one small room; two beds were on the floor, 
and food was kept in the cupboard, On the first floor, a 
room was used as a gilder’s workshop, wherein was depo- 
sited all the materials for the business. In one corner was 
a quantity of coke, and about a bushel and a half of 
cinder-ash under the grate. I found the room full of 
miasma, chiefly arising from the dirty habits of the work- 
men, and the practice of putting out the fire with an acid. 
The tenants did not know that their illness arose from 
want of proper ventilation, and the food being kept in a 
room heated by six gas-burners, a coke fire, and where 
three adults and three children sleep in a room containin 
only 900 feet of air. When it is remembered that eac 
adult requires 300 feet of space, can it be wondered 
,~ that the tenants of such places suffer from typhus 
ever?” 


| He either did not know of the condition of the 





LAMBTON CASTLE. 


Asovut a dozen years since this castle evinced 
signs of insecurity. The sinking of the strata 
above the coal-workings, under the building, 
was found to be the origin of the mischief. 
The services of Mr. Dobson, architect, | aving 
been called into requisition, means were taken 





does not attempt to deny the correctness of our | to prevent further dilapidations. Iron tie-bars 
assertion as to the evil condition of the place,| were inserted in various places throughout 
and the. consequent frightful results, and yet he | the erection, and a commencement was made to 
tells something very like a falsehood to try and| stow the underlying coal-workings with brick. 
make his masters believe that we were wrong. | The stowing of these was an operation lasting 


between seven and eight years, during which 
time upwards of 14,000,000 of bricks were used 
for the purpose. A secure foundation having 
thus been made, plans for the restoration of the 
castle were prepared and approved, and about 
four years ago the works were commenced. A 
| considerable portion of the western end of the 
building has been taken down, and certain new 
and important arrangements and improvements 
have been made in that and other directions. 
Mr. Dobson, from severe indisposition, only saw 
part of his plans carried out, and Mr. Sydney 
| Smirke, architect, has been delegated to continue 
|the undertaking. Mr. Leighton is the clerk of 
| works. The plaster work has been executed by 
| Mr. R. Dodds, of Newcastle. The stone carving 





1727; those by Thomas Hardwick in 1788; and | drainage, or he shut his eyes to it in order to’ already done is by Mr. R. Beall, of Newcastle. 
the rebuilding by him after the fire of 1795, | assert that the Builder was speaking of what it | The carpentry of the roof over the great hall has 


nothing exists of the original work but the gene- 
ral design. 

Further conflicting evidence is given by the 
two chief authorities of the “Antiquities of 
London.” Strype, in his additions to Stow’s 


“ Survey of London,” 1720, book vi., p. 88, says, | 
“The Builder of this famous Church was that | 
| on Monday, respecting the National Gallery and | 


rare Architect Mr. Inigo Jones, one of the greatest 
Restorers of the ancient Roman Way of Building, 
and this the first. How magnificent and great 
doth it present itself to the Beholder! The Por- 
tico is magnificent. The Upright, with the View 
of the Garden and the Piazzas, is done by the 
curious Mr. Holler. It is the only View, in Imi- 
tation of the Italians, we have in or about Lon- 
don ; ushered into use by that great Encourager 
of Arts, the Earl of Arundel. The Ceiling-piece 
in Prospective is admired by all that see it. It 
was done by an Inhabitant of the Parish. His 
name was — Pierce, a Painter.” 

Seymonr, in his “Survey of London,” 1735, 
ii. 672, states, “ Although it is generally said 
that ‘Inigo Jones was the Architect of this 
Church, yet the author above quoted says he 
is credibly informed it was built by Mr. Stone.”’ 
The author quoted is “ Hiram” in the Grub-street 
Journal, No. 249, for October 8rd, and No. 256, 
November 21, 1734, in his communications re- 
viewing “the Critical Review of the Public 
Buildings, &c., of London,” generally attributed 
to James Ralph. It is, however, necessary to 
notice that “ Hiram” speaks of Langley’s work 
above mentioned ; consequently there must be an 
earlier edition than that of 1736 (I cannot find 
it in any catalogue), by which “ Hiram” may 


have become acquainted with the suggested | 


alteration of Stone for Jones. 
Wyatt Papwortn. 








SANITARY INSPECTION ; BETHNAL 
GREEN. 


AccrpENTALLY looking into the Bethnal-green 
Times, we found, in an account of the proceed- 
ings at a monthly meeting of the Vestry, a re- 
port from their Sanitary Inspector, which, after a 
statement of the work done in the quarter, 
begins thus :— 

* The t annoyance felt by many of the ratepayers 
and gent of this Board to the untruthful and exag- 

statements by a portion of the London press, has 
much subsided ; and since my appointment as your officer 
there ut one account of the sanitary a ee 
parish. Thet account appeared in a journal of hig 
standing, and one that has done much good in promoting 
sanitary matters. I refer to the Builder of January 30th 
which speaks in very fulsome terms of the sanitary st 
of police, and cites a house in Church-street, and talks 
about untrapped brick drains. Now, if the police or their 
informant knew anything about brick drains or untrapped 
sinks, they would have known such a statement was incor- 
rect; but to show that your sanitary committee had not 
been idle, at the time the appeared, the owners of 
the house mentioned had summoned to Worship- 
street, and had repaired the house thoroughly,” 


Supposing we had talked “about untrapped 
brick drains,’ why should any person who 
“knew anything about brick drains or untrapped 
sinks,” know this statement to be incorrect ? 
Does this Sanitary Inspector think that brick 
drains cannot be trapped? Will he venture to 
essert there are no “ untrapped brick drains ” in 
his district ? 


| did not understand. This may be the way to 
| keep his place, but it is not the way to do his 


| duty. 
| 


| THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 








In reply to questions in the House of Commons 


| the Royal Academy, Mr. Cowper said there would | 
be no difficulty in the removal of the Royal Aca- | 
demy to Burlington House. The Academy were 
in possession of considerable capital, and were | 
prepared to spend a portion of the money in 
providing a permanent gallery upon the Bur- | 
| lington House site, if there should be an en-| 
|trance into Piccadilly. The expense of the | 
| building suitable to their purpose would be 
somewhere about 80,0001. If they had been 
| permitted to occupy the whole of the building in | 
| Trafalgar-square, they would have contributed 
the 80,0001. in any way that might have been | 
thought best,—either by giving it towards the | 
new gallery, or in expending the money in em- | 
bellishing the facades of the present building in | 
Trafalgar-square. It seemed to be perfectly | 
immaterial to the Royal Academy whether they 
|remained on the site or not. Therefore, as 
| regarded the Royal Academy there was no diffi- 
| culty; but as regarded the interest of the public 
|there were certain considerations which re- 


| quired a good deal of attention. The building | 
| in Trafalgar-square altogether would not be large | 
|enough to properly accommodate the whole of | 


|the national pictures. The Royal Academy | 
{rooms had about 7,000 superficial feet of floor | 
| area, but they were not as large as the rooms at 
South Kensington, which were at the present 
moment crowdedly occupied with the Vernon, 
the Jacob Bell, and other collections of pic- 
tures. The Turner pictures were placed up 
to the beginning of the ceiling, and so high 
that they could scarcely be seen. Annual in- 
crease, too, must be considered. It was ad- 
mitted by all the committees and commis- 
sions that it would be necessary to acquire 
a large part (he thought the whole) of the area 
to the rear of the National Gallery. The parish 
of St. Martin’s would come to an arrangement 
about the workhouse. Archbishop Tennyson’s 
schools would also have to be removed; and it 
might be possible to get another barrack in a 
central part of the metropolis. The expense of 
the site could not be estimated at less than 
300,0001. The building would be more costly 
than the one proposed at Burlington House, be- 
cause it would have a greater extent of orna- 
mental front. These, however, were matters 
which would require great care and full con- 
sideration. 








ACCIDENT IN PULLING powN Roors.—A man 
has been killed, in Upper Eaton-place, Pimlico, 
in a shocking manner. He was engaged in 
pulling down the roofs of some houses, when, 
being in liquor, he deliberately walked across & 
broken glass skylight, and fell through: his 
spine was broken by the fall, and he shortly 
afterwards expired. He ought not to have been 


just been completed and covered in. It has been 
| executed by Messrs. W. & C. Burnup, of New- 


| castle. 





FISH PRESERVING AND HEALTH 
DESTROYING. 


A CORRESPONDENT encloses for our inspection a 
plan of the backyard of a fishmonger’s establish- 
ment, within a few seconds’ walk of Scotland-yard. 
From this plan it appears that within an area of 
15 feet by 11 feet, there are,—a privy without 
door ; six bushels of rotten cabbage, with a heap 
of miscellaneous rubbish ; soles, mackerel, &c., 
left on the flags to cool; a paved area used in- 
discriminately as a urinal ; a heap of cinder dirt ; 
vats of stagnant water; a lobster copper, in 
which the crustacee are boiled, and the mop 
washed when used for cleansing (?) the yard; a 
basket of boiled and one of live crustaceze. At 
one side are two small wiudows, being the sole 
source of light and ventilation (?) to the back 
rooms of an adjoining house. The detail needs 
no comment. 





THE SEWAGE EXPERIMENT AT CROYDON. 


| We saw the other day several fields covered 
| with twelve to fourteen tons of grass per acre, 
says a writer in the Agricultural Gazette. It 
stood as high as a walking-stick, and as thick 
upon the ground as it could grow. Of a dark 
green colour, and still succulent from end to end 
of every stalk, with the flower spike barely 
through, it was then thé very best green food 
that could be given to milch cows. And for this 
purpose it was being sold. Cow-keepers in the 
neighbourhood were coming all day long and 
carrying it away, paying 1s. a rod, or at the rate 
of 8l. per acre for it on the spot. And many 
tons (from six to thirty) were being sent to 
London cow-houses; 25s. a ton being charged 
for it delivered there. The produce had been 
after the rate of thirteen and fourteen tons per 
acre. A second cut will be ready there before 
the middle of this month, a third towards the 
end of July, and a fourth in September. Per- 
haps a fifth may be obtained, or the last growth 
may be grazed upon the land. The particular 
field to which we are alluding now was sown im 
the autumn of 1862. It yielded four, and some of 
it five crops last year—twelve, ten, seven, and five 
tons per acre respectively ; and it looks as well 
this year as ever it has done. The land is worth 
barely 30s. per acre naturally. There are some 
240 acres thus in grass, for the most part im 
Italian rye-grass. The enormous productiveness 
of that plant under favouring circumstances has 
probably hardly anywhere as yet been fully 
realised. The land in question, about 300 acres 
in extent, is let to the Croydon Board of Health, 
and they have sublet it to their tenant, Mr. 

iage, for a term of nine years, at 51. per 
acre. It lies about two miles and a half from 
Croydon. Mr. Marriage receives the whole of 
the sewage of Croydon for the use of this land ; 
and passing the whole (about one million or 
more gallons per day) over the surface of the 








allowed to go on the roof at all. 


land, he thus removes from it its noxious and 
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fertilising elements, and converts the filthy turbid | ments, and the stone buttresses externally have 
ditch-water which comes on to the farm into the | been cobbled up by the village bricklayer. 
clear and limpid stream which leaves it. Atthe| Repairs to the nave.are unquestionably neces- 
farm, it is made to flow in furrows about 16}|sary, and for the purpose a survey has been 
yards apart, from which it is gradually poured | made by Mr. Bellamy, architect, who gave a 
out over the intervening lands. first estimate of 1,1001., exclusive of any internal 
Although legal proceedings were taken some | fittings or better arrangement. A second plan 
years ago against the Board of Health because | has now been brought forward by Mr. Bellamy, 
of the nuisance they were guilty of when only a | to provide 128 new sittings, the estimate of it 
small piece of land had been used, none has yet | being 4,1001. For this amount a subscription 
been proved or even charged against Mr. Mar-|has been opened and urged upon the inha- 
riage and his farm. One million or more gallons bitants. é 
have to be used and purified every day, so that We have received a letter commenting on the 
at short intervals every field is continually largeness of this sum, and on the want of publi- 
throughout the year being flooded. | city in respect of the design : we are not anxious, 
The large produce, probably 8,000 tons or more | however, on ez parte statement, to assist in throw- 
of green food, annually disappears as fast as it is ing any obstacle in the way of well-intended 
grown; and there will no doubt prove to be endeavours. 
room enough in the demand of 3,000,000 of | 
people for all the produce which will one day | 
similarly arise out of a proper use of the) 
20,000,000 cubic feet per diem of sewage water | 
which is about the quantity in the way of the! 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 








GREAT BLAST, ARDSHEAL GRANITE 
QUARRIES. 


PREPARATIONS have been in progress for some 
time past for a great blast at the Ardsheal 
| quarries on the banks of Loch Linnhe, Scotland. 
The height of the quarry face was 42 feet above 
% 4 | the level of the quarry floor, and at a point 70 
HOME SUBJECTS IN BRONZE. ‘feet back from the face, and 72 feet above the 
are to be level of the floor. A vertical shaft, about 4 feet 
square, was sunk from the surface of the moun- 
sports, well executed in bronze, by Messrs. t@m toa depth of 45 feet. At the bottom of 
Carlhian & Corbiére, from the original models by | this shaft a mine or heading was driven at a 
Mr. Joseph Durham. Five of them, single figures, Tight angle in a parallel line with the quarry 
relate to cricket,—and show the beautiful forms face. This heading was 25 feet in length, and 
the youthful body takes in the exercise of the “© feet from the face of the quarry. At the end 
game,—and one, a group of two upright figures, 
to boating. They are all charmingly modelled, 
and are calculated, especially if reproduced in a 
cheaper material than bronze, to spread widely 
the sculptor’s name. The idea is a very good 
one ; and we shall be glad, if sufficient public 
favour be shown, to induce Mr. Durham to carry 
it out farther. 








Ar Messrs. Miller’s, in Piccadilly, 
seen a series of statuettes illustrative of English 


powder branched off at a right angle towards 
the front. The chamber was hewn out of the 
solid rock somewhat in the form of a balloon. 
The gunpowder was carefully let down in 
bags, each containing 25 lb. weight. In this 
way two tons of gunpowder were safely de- 
posited ; but as this operation had to be effected 
|in darkness, all connexion between the gun- 
as | powder and the heading was stopped, so as to 
permit of light being freely used to enable the 
|miner to complete the important operation of 
| stemming up the mines. 








THE PARIS SALON OF MODERN 
ART, 1864. 


THE exhibition in the galleries of the Palace of. 


Industry comprises 3,468 numbers, of which 
only forty-three numbers are devoted to archi- 
tectural designs and drawings, constituting a 
very unimportant display of very mediocre 


At seven o’clock on Thursday evening, the | 


9th inst., the patent safety fusees were ignited, 
and in thirty minutes thereafter the explosion 
took place, causing the mountain to groan and 
quiver, and bringing with it upwards of 20,000 
tons of excellent granite. 


quality. A project of decoration for the Pont | 
des Arts, consisting of ironwork gilt is very | 
showy: it is by M. Boileau, Fils. A design for 
a parish church, by M. Breton, is common in idea | 








RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASES. 


to excess, but proposed to be gaudily covered 
with colour inside. M. Etex, the sculptor, ex- 
hibits one of his usual architectural aberrations, 
for a proposed church. M. Moreau proposes to 
add a mountain of ornaments and symbols on the 


roof of the triumphal arch De l’Etoile, in the! 


Champs Elysées,and sends a design for a similarly 
encumbered arch on the Place du Tréne. M. 
Mamey gives himself the labour of proposing 
@ monument to commemorate the Congress of 
Peace, which never took place, and a mausoleum 
for the victims at Chili by the burning of the 
church at Santiago. M. Stilliére exhibits a 
design for the tomb of Eugene Delacroix, lately 
deceased, which has merit. The other drawings 
are either designs for restorations of decayed 
edifices, or of ancient chiteaux still standing. 








HOUNSLOW. 


Tuts well-known posting town of former days, 
where usually 1,500 horses were kept, has now 
dwindled into unusual quiet, and makes but 
small progress towards increase of population. 
It is not a parish even in itself, as Heston in- 
cludes it, of which the church is about a mile to 
the north, in the small village of Heston. The 
church is ancient ; the nave, perhaps, of the fif- 
teenth century ; and the tower of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. The tower is a good 
example of its class, and is said to be in excel- 
lent condition of solidity. The entrance to the 
church is by a decaying wooden porch, in the 
spandrels of which may be traced a rose and 
pomegranate. There is another wooden porch 
on the south side, leading into the nave, appa- 
rently of the same period; and perhaps de- 
stined, ere long, to disappear. The interior is 
composed of a nave and two aisles, divided by 
alternate short thick circular and octagon co- 
\umns. The roof and the windows are wofully 

by subsequent so-called improve- 


On the 11th inst., at the Lord Mayor’s Court, 


|the compensation case of the Eagle Assurance 


Company, in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
against the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
| way Company, occupied a special jury the entire 
day, under the presidency of Mr. Commissioner 
Ker. The claim made exceeded 20,0001., and 
| was supported by several witnesses. Mr. Bovill, 
'Q.C., and Mr. Keane, Q.C., appeared for the 
| Eagle office; and Mr. Lloyd, with whom was 
| Mr. Horace Lloyd, represented the railway com- 
|pany. Several surveyors were called on both 
, sides, and the value put on the property was very 
| conflicting. Both sides admitted that “ fabulous” 
| prices were being asked for land in the city of 
| London: none could be had for the Eagle-office, 
and, as stated by Mr. Bovill, the company had 
been compelled to go “into lodgings,” on Lud- 
gate-hill, until they could procure eligible pre- 
mises. Mr. Sambrooke, the deputy-chairman of 
the Eagle, said search had been made for pre- 
mises, and none could be procured. It was 
stated that it would cost 10,0001. to erect 
similar premises to those in New Bridge-street, 
which had lately been pulled down. Mr. Com- 
missioner Ker, in placing the case before the 
jury, dwelt on the great discrepancy in the 
evidence of the surveyors called on both sides. 
Compensation juries had given sums on which 
articles had been written in the newspapers, and 
claims had increased and large sums been 
awarded. A reaction was now setting in, and 
it was the duty of the jury to give the value of 
the property and such compensation as was 
reasonable. If juries were to give all that was 
demanded, when railways were to be made, and 
no land was to be obtained, then the claims must 
be very large. The learned Commissioner went 
over the several items of compensation, and at 
nearly six o’clock left the case to the jury to 
settle the amount. The jury retired, and on 
their return, in half an hour, assessed the com. 
pensation at 15,9471. 








ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY STATION, 
EXETER. 


Tus station was opened for traffic on Wed- 
nesday, the 1st instant. It is of the Doric 
order of architecture, and has occupied nearly 
two years in building. The cost, including 
the making of the new approaches, and the 
taking down and removal of the old station, 
which has been in use about twenty years, is 
estimated at between 50,0001. and 60,0001. The 
contract of Mr. John Spiller, of Taunton, for the 
masonry, carpentery, window glazing, and deco- 
rations, amounts to 18,0001., besides “ extras.” 
Mr. Kerslake, of Exeter, who supplied the iron- 
work, receives 9,0001. The roof alone contains 
about 300 tons of iron and 30 tons of glass 
(supplied by the St. Helen’s Company, Liver- 
pool). The 25 wrought-iron principals weigh 
something like 60 tons. The architect is Mr. 
Henry Lloyd, Park-street, Bristol (who, it will 
be remembered, was architect of the New Town 
Hall, Tiverton). 

A view of the extended front is obtained from 
the footpath leading from St. David’s Hill. It 
is 360 feet in length. The exterior is faced with 
Westleigh stone, the cornices, parapets, dress- 
ings, and arches being of Bath stone. There is 
an ornamental verandah projecting over the 


footpath, 12 feet wide, and a portion of the road,. 


which is 45 feet wide, is covered with a similar 
roofing of glass and iron, to shelter carriages, 
cabs, &c. The facade, which rises above the 
offices—all of which are on the Exeter side—is 
divided into three compartments, having para- 


y- 
The walls supporting the roof are 32 feet high. 
The ridge of the open iron roof is 60 feet high, 
in which there is a continuous skylight, extend- 
ing down each side of the ridge about 12 feet, 
which, together with the side windows and the 
glass screen ends, afford ample light to every 
part. There are three platforms: the down 





| 


| 


platform is 25 feet wide, and has a run of 500 


feet. Hydraulic lifts are fitted to each end of 


the trellis girder-bridge, for the ready transit of 
luggage. 

The booking-offices, waiting-rooms, and re- 
freshment-rooms, are on the down platform. 


The whole of the rooms are spacious, lofty, 


and well furnished. Three ornamental water- 
basins and a large fish-stand, supplied by the 
Coalbrookdale Iron Company, are placed in 
different parts of the largest platform. The 
whole work has been under the supervision of 
Mr. Francis Fox, chief engineer of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company. 





NEW THEATRE, LEEDS. 


A coop theatre in Leeds has long been 
desired, and arrangements are now being made 
to supply the want by the reconstruction of 
what has been known as “the amphitheatre.” 
The level of the pit and stage is to be lowered 
about 6 feet. The part now used as pit stalls: 
is to be appropriated to the first tier of boxes. 
The part fronting the stage, and at present 
the pit promenade, is intended to be the dress 
circle. On each side there are to be three 
private or family boxes. To this tier a separate 
entrance, in King Charles’s croft, is be made, open- 
ing into a vestibule, through which is entered a 
spacious corridor running all round, and giving 
access to the various private boxes and dress 
circles. Above this there will be a second tier, 
having private boxes and dress circle similar to 
those below, and also having a similar corridor. 
There will be a separate entrance to this into the 
croft, opening into a vestibule on the same level 
as the first tier vestibule, not having communi- 
cation except for extra occasions. From this 
vestibule ascend two wide staircases, one being 
to the second dress circle, the other to the 
second boxes. What is now the picture gallery 
will be partly thrown into the present dress 
circle, and the remainder will form part of the 
corridor. The picture gallery is to be transferred 
elsewhere. The pit will extend under the boxes. 
and dress circle, giving about double the amount 
of accommodation to that of the present pit. To 
this there are to be two entrances from Lands- 
lane, averaging about 7 feet wide each. In front 
of the building an open verandah is to be erected, 
so that carriage parties may alight without risk 
of getting wet. The means of exit are nearly 
doubled. New scenery is being painted. The 
internal decorations are being prepared by & 
London artist. The new drop will be that from 








the Stratford festival, painted by Mr. Telbin. 


ts, with d scroll-work between each. 
of this heading the chamber to contain the gun- 8 » With vases an roll-wor! 
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os 7 Mr. H. Seymour.—Have you anything of that 
THE ADVANCE OF THE ART-WORKMAN. sort attached to the Institute of ‘Arelibaie i 
In the lectures on the Art-Workman’s posi-| No; but the institution called “The Architectural 
tion, delivered by Mr. Beresford Hope at the | Museum,” of which I am president, is for that 
Architectural Museum, reported in our pages at | special purpose. 
the time, and to which we have since had occa-| Have you any certificates of merit for handi- 
sion to refer, the lecturer took for theme his | craftsmen ?—We give prizes and certificates in 
suggestion to the recent Royal Academy Com-| our -Architectural Museum. We are a purely 
mission, that there should be a class of Art-|voluntay institution: we have very limited 
Workmen connected with the Royal Academy, | fands; but, what fands we have, we spend partly 
and the approval of the suggestion expressed by | in collecting this museum of architectural casts, 





the Commissioners in their report. 

The following portion of Mr. Hope’s evidence 
contains the statements on which the Commis- 
sioners founded their opinion, and may interest 
our readers :— 

Mr. Reeve.—Did I rightly understand you to 
say that yon thought there might be another 
class attached to the Academy, consisting of dis- 
tinguished workmen engaged in various indus- 
trial occupations conneeted with the arts, whose 
education perhaps might not entitle them to be 
members of the Academy, but who might be 
attached to it in a subordinate class P—I think so 
decidedly ; that is a point upon which I have 
bestowed a great deal of attention, and it is 
very worthy of notice that a class of subordinate 
artists is gradually arising from the class of 


andpartly in giving prizeswith certificates of merit. 
We also give lectures, which cost us very little, 
Pm ie by amateurs and partly by profes- 
sionals. Mr. Gilbert Scott, who is both R.A. and 
| a leading member of the Institute of Architects, 
| is our treasurer, and was the founder of our 
society. 

In the Institute of Architects do you give cer- 
tifieates of merit to handicraftsmen ?— No; 
handicraftsmen are not at all recognised there ; 
it is the Institute of Architects, strictly so called, 
|and was founded to meet their artistic and 
| business requirements. 


| You would think, then, that the Institute of 


| 


|the Royal is on too narrow a basis as well as 





the Royal Academy ?—Yes, I think so. 
| How is it that the Institute of Architects is sepa- 


superior workmen. Men who were mere work-/ rate from the Architectural Museum ?—There 


men a few years ago, are getting more and more 
artistic with the growth of public taste. 

Will you tell the Commission what your ideas 
generally would be as to the mode of carrying 
that out P—I think we might, as I said, follow 
the analogy of the Universities in the Academy 
more than we have done. There might be some- 
thing like diplomas or degrees given. A degree 
from the Academy need not necessarily give a 
man a voice in the affairs of the Academy : it 


are always three societies to do the work of one 
|in England. The Institute of Architects was 
\founded twenty-five years ago; and several 
| people, about twelve years ago, seeing that it 
| did not embrace handicraftsmen, set up the 
| Architectural Museum to supply that deficiency. 
|The Architectural Museum, though it has no ob- 
ligatory credo, is mainly Gothic. 
exclude other styles, but it has a strong Gothic 
bias. It is governed by a mixed council of pro- 


need not give him a vote or even a claim of exhi- fessional and amateur members. I may add 


bition, but it would be a recognition of merit. 
It would, in short, be a third order in the institu- 
tion, lower than either Academician or Asso- 
ciate, and it would have no limit as to numbers. 
Any man who had exhibited one or two paint- 
ings of distinguished merit, or a distinguished 
carving or other work, should have that diploma 
or certificate. So should the student who had 
distinguished himself during his pupilage. There 
is a class gradually growing up of more import- 
ance than perhaps the Commission are aware of, 
which has not yet been i recognised : I 
mean the sculptors in stone and not in marble. 
They have hitherto chiefly played their part in 


lieve they will be increasingly employed in all 
kinds of buildings. Every day that class is 
growing of more and more importance. Hitherto 
that sort of work has been undertaken by entre- 
preneurs who may be artistic men, and they 
generally are so, but they undertake not only | 
wood carving but stone carving, foliage, and | 
effigies, all of which pass under their names: 
generally speaking they began themselves with | 
being working ‘artists, but as they got richer, | 
became gradually employers, not workers. I) 


want those entrepreneurs to make no conceal-| those handicraftsmen, and by taking notice of | 


ment in their employment of subordinate work- | 
ing artists, and for the world to have the names | 
of the men so employed, so that you should | 
know that the wood carving in a particular | 
building was done by Smith, and the figure- | 
carving by Thompson, and so on. In cases) 
where the employer still worked with his own | 
hand, he should have the credit of it. The evil of | 
the present system is; that the workers knowing | 
that they will not get the credit of their work, | 
are apt to be content with a conventional level | 
of smooth mediocrity. Besides, they attempt 

everything. I could wish the figure carver to 

stick to figures, and the foliage carver to foliage, 

and each try to be great in his own line. 

You would endeavour to bring these workmen 
under the influence of the Academy ?—I should. 

Lord Elcho.—You would honour handicrafts- 
men ?—Yes. 

Mr. Reeve.—Would you put them into a 
separate class? would you have a degree of 
handicraftsmen, or a class of handicraftemen 
attached to the Academy ?—That is a delicate 
matter: the thing must be done so as not to 
wound their amour propre. 

You have not thought of any particular mode 
in which they should be attached to the 
Academy ?—Only by certificate, as far as the 
general body went. Out of the selected few it 
might have a class of associates including 
painters, water-colour painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, photographers, stone-carvers, wood- 
carvers, glass-painters, potters, metal-chasers, 


that, not to mention many distinguished living 
architects who belong to it, the Prince Consort 
was our patron, and the late Lord De Grey our 
first president, and that the list includes the 
names of Sir Charles Barry and Mr. Ruskin. 
The Institute of Architects has no credo at all. 
The object of the formation of the Architec- 


carpenters and joiners notified their intention of 
striking for 3d. per day, should it not be granted 
to them on the first Saturday in July. The 
masters have intimated their intention to grant 
the increase, as in the face of such a demand 
as there is for houses in Leicester it is useless to 
hold out. 

St. Helen’s —The plumbers and painters of 
St. Helen’s, in accordance with a notice recently 
given to the masters by them threatening to 
strike if certain demands were not complied with, 
struck work, the masters having refused to give 





It does not | 


them the required advanee of two shillings per 
week. The painting and plumbing business at 
St. Helen’s is not at present very brisk. 
Burslem.—The bricklayers in this district, with 
their labourers, have been on strike for several 
weeks, for an advance of 6d. a day. The build- 
ers, with deputations from the two bodies, met 
in friendly conference, with a view tothe adjust- 
ment of their differences. In course of the dis- 
cussion, the builders complained that the advance 
should have been asked on a week’s notice, and 
explained the great loss they should be sub- 
jected to in various instances upon the contracts 
previously entered into (some of them very 
heavy) upon the then existing scale of labour. 
Ultimately an offer was made to advance 4d. per 
day to the bricklayers, and 3d. per day to the 
labourers,—making the wages of the former 26s. 
per week, and of the latter, 16s. 6d. 
Swansea.—The great body of working masons 
usually employed by the principal builders of 
Swansea, struck work recently for an advance of 
wages. The wages had been 22s. per week, but 
the men demanded 24s. per week, or 4s. per 
day. The masters naturally complained that 
| this extreme course was adopted by the men 
without any notice whatever, and that as large 
contracts had been taken, based upon the rate of 
wages hitherto given, it would be almost ruinous 
to them if they complied with the peremptory 
demands of the men. Such as these, 
however, seemed to have no weight with the 
men. The masters at length felt compelled to 
comply with the demands of the men, who re- 








turned to work at the increased rate of wages. 


tural Museum was to encourage the class of The plumbers, however, afterwards struck, de- 
handicraftsmen who have found great employ- | manding 3s. per week extrawages. Some of the 
ment lately in consequence of the development | employers offered to give the increased wages, 


| of Gothic architecture ?—Quite so. 


but the men refused to work until the whole 


Lord Elcho. — Supposing that the Royal | body of masters complied with the demand 
Academy were reconstituted, and were to con- | made. 


sist, as it does at present, of Associates as well | 
ecclesiastical architecture, but I hope and be-,as Royal Academicians, what name do you) 
think you eould advantageously give to those | 
handicraftsmen whom you wish to honour by | 
attaching them in some way to the Academy ? | 
,—I recently gave an inaugural lecture at the| of this society was held on Tuesday and Wed- 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 


THE annual summer meeting of the members 


Architectural Museum in which I discussed our | nesday in last week, at Wellingborough. The 
present position, and in which I suggested that | meeting was a successful one, the district being 
they should be called working artists, not art | interesting and the weather favourable. The 


| workmen. 


proceedings commenced with a meeting in the 


Sir E. Head.—If I apprehend your object | Town-hall, when there was a large attendance; 


rightly, it is that the Royal Academy should 
take’ hold of the element of art which exists in 


that, and stamping it with approbation, they 
should encourage the growth of that element in 
the other handicraftsmen ?—Precisely. 

Mr. H. Seymour.—Did you take your idea 
with regard to the encouragement of handicrafts- 
men from any institution of the Middle Ages ?— 
Not directly; the idea was floating in people’s 
minds, I dare say. 








THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-iupon-Tyne.—The master house car- 
penters and joiners here and at Gateshead have 
formed an association for their mutual protec- 
tion. 

Birmingham.—The masons, on resuming work, 
submitted a code of rules to their employers for 
approval and signature. Four firms signed the 
rules, and their men resumed work, but the re- 
mainder of the firms engaged in the building 
trade refused to sign the code, and the conse- 
quence was that the men in their employ struck 
work; so that, though the movement was vir- 
tually at an end, the trade here is not yet in a 
settled state. 

Leicester.—The strike here may now be said 
to have terminated. The bricklayers’ labourers 
resumed work, accepting the promise of their 
masters to give an advance of 3d. per day, in 
July. The master painters granted their men 
the 3d. a day which they sought for. The brick- 
layers sent in an application for 4d. per day, and 





and enamellers. 








have been told that it would be given them. The 


| 


and the Rev. J. G. Orger, of Cranford, read a 
paper “ On Wellingborough and its Antiquities.” 
The chair was taken by the Rev. Lord Alwyne 
Compton. Mr. Law, of Northampton, presented 
some architectural photographs of buildings in 
Northampton. The chairman afterwards ex- 
plained a few of the articles in the museum, and 
the meeting then adjourned to Wellingborough 
Church, which was briefly examined with refer- 
ence to Mr. Orger’s paper. An excursion was 
then made to various other churches,—namely, 
to those of Wilby, Earl’s Barton, and Mear’s 
Ashby. Dinner was partaken of at the Hind 
Hotel ; after which there was an evening meet- 
ing, with a large attendance, and the Rev. A. 
Pownall read an account of a remarkable Anglo- 
Saxon penny, found at Bulwick, in Northants ; 
and the Rev. A. Poole a paper “On Painted 
Glass in connexion with ‘Architecture.’ The 
chairman delivered a short lecture “On Church 
Tiles,” which concluded the evening’s proceed- 
ings. On Wednesday, another excursion took 
place, to Great Harrowden and Burton Lattimer 
Churches ; at the latter of which a paper on the 
edifice was read by the vicar, the Rev. T. Bart- 
lett. The museum, which was held at the Wel- 
lingborough Town-hall, was opened to the public 
on Wednesday, and was visited by many persons. 





New Putrir ror BucktncHam Patace.—The 
new pulpit for the private chapel in Buckingham 
Palace, which has been made by Messrs. Burke 
& Co., of Regent-street, was designed by Mr. 
Pennethorne. The material is alabaster. It. is 
delicately moulded, and the panels bear the 
sacramental cup and other emblems. 
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HULL TOWN HALL. 


Tr having been decided at a council meeting 


held on January 17th, 1861, that a new town- | 


hall should be erected on the site of the old 
mansion-house, situate on the west side of 
Lowgate, a committee was formed, who at once 
advertised for designs for a building that would 
occupy the whole of the ground between Leaden- 
hall and Hanover squares, the premiums being 
1001. for the first and 501. for the second best 
designs. Having received forty sets of designs, 
the committee selected two of them for the 
premiums, but the town council appears not to 
have approved of their selection: ultimately the 
matter was referred to Mr. Tite, M.P., who 
decided that the design with the motto “Con 
Amore” by Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, was the most 
suitable, and entitled to the first premium. The 
second premium was awarded to Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson. 

Preparations were made for commencing the 
work, and on excavating the ground it was 
found to be of such a nature that the portion 
under the tower was obliged to be piled to the 
depth of 40 feet, and the whole surface of the 
main building concreted 2 feet deep; and it was 
not until October 16th, 1862, that the founda- 
tion stone was laid by the mayor, with the 
customary honours, since which time the works 
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SCALE OF FEET. 


HULL TOWN HALL. 


have progressed as fast as possible, and we be- 
lieve that the entire building will be ready for 
occupation next spring. The police court is 
now in use, and the main building is being 
roofed in. 

The building is in the Italian style, having a 
frontage next Lowgate of 105 feet, and a 
depth of 220 feet. The front portion, which is 
entirely for corporation purposes, is faced with 
Steetly and Portland stone, having a Bradford 
stone plinth, with Red Mansfield shafts to the 
columns and pilasters. The whole of the 
windows have French casement sashes glazed 
with Bristol plate glass. The tower, which will 
contain a clock with four illuminated faces, 7 feet 
9 inches in diameter, and a bell to sound the 
hours, of 2 tons weight, is about 135 feet high 
from the ground line. The board of health, 
police court, and sessions court buildings, in the 
rear, are faced with Walkingham white stock 
bricks, with Steetly stone dressings and Bradford 
plinth. 

The building contains the following rooms and 
offices :— 

Basement: kitchen, 28 feet by 31 feet; 
scullery, 18 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches; 
larder, 18 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; servants’ 
hall, 28 feet by 17 feet ; record-room (fireproof), 
28 feet by 13 feet 6 inches; two wine-cellars, 
11 feet 6 inches by 12 feet each; beer-cellar, 
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11 feet by 11 feet 6 inches; pantry, 11 feet 
by 11 feet 6 inches; boiler-house, 15 feet by 
16 feet; three spare rooms, 18 feet 6 inches by 
17 feet 6 inches each; back staircase, passages, 
cellars, &c. 5 

The ground-floor, which is 6 feet 6 inches above 
the level of the street, contains ;—Vestibule, 16 
feet 6 inches by 20 feet; hall and staircase, 48 
feet by 34 feet ; law-clerks’ public office, 19 feet 
by 17 feet; private ditto, 19 feet by 18 feet, 
with strong-room adjoining; treasurer’s office, 
19 feet by 17 feet ; private ditto, 19 feet by 17 
feet, with strong-room adjoining; record-office 
(fire-proof), 28 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches ; 
waiting-room, 28 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 9 
inches ; committee-room, 28 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet ; watch committee-room, 28 feet 6 inches by 
17 feet ; engineer’s office, 28 feet 6 inches by 14 
feet ; W.Cs., and back staircase. 

For the board of health there are, surveyor’s 
offices, three rooms, average 15 feet 8 inches by 
13 feet 6 inches ; collectors’ offices, three rooms, 
average 15 feet 8 inches by 13 feet 6 inches; 
corridor and staircase; police-court, 50 feet by 
26 feet ; magistrates’ room, 15 feet by 15 feet 
6 inches ; magistrates’ clerk’s room, 15 feet by 
13 feet 6 inches; with W.C. and lavatory 
adjoining ; witnesses’ waiting - room, with 
W.C. adjoining, 15 feet by 15 feet; sessions 
court, 67 feet by 34 feet, with cells beneath 
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sessions and police court, communicating with 
each dock. 

First floor: mayor’s reception-room, 57 feet 
by 28 feet, with a recess 15 feet by 7 feet 4 
inches ; mayor’s private room, 18 feet 4 inches 
by 22 feet 6 inches, with W.C. adjoining; town 
clerk’s office, 18 feet by 24 feet 6 inches ; private 
ditto, 18 feet 9 inches by 17 feet ; record-room 
(fire-proof), 28 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, 
with geometrical iron staircase to ground and 
basement floors; committee-room, 28 feet 6 inches 
by i6 feet 9 inches; ditto, 27 feet by 16 feet ; 
service-room, adjoining mayor’s reception-room, 
16 feet by 14 feet, with lift from kitchen; back 
staircase, with W.C., &c.; council-chamber, 36 feet 
6 inches by 36 feet 6 inches, fitted up with 
wainscot desks and chairs, and 28 feet high, 
with 16 pilasters on sides, and circular enriched 
ceiling, with dome light 16 feet diameter in the 
centre; grand jury room, 26 feet by 22 feet 
9 inches ; recorder’s private room, 15 feet 6 inches 
by 10 feet, with W.C., lavatory, and private stair- 
case to bench of sessions court ; clerk of peace’s 
office, 15 feet by 13 feet 6 inches ; ditto, private, 
15 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, with W.C. adjoining. 

The second-floor will contain mayor’s bed and 
dressing rooms, housekeeper’s rooms, and several 
spare rooms. 

The contract for the whole of the work was 
taken by the late Mr. Samuel Addy, of Leeds, 
for the sum of 20,2001.; the sub-contractors 
being Messrs. Hutchinson & Son, carpenters 


Berlin.—A Gothic fountain is being erected in 
the gardens of the Castle of Babelsberg, the 
summer residence of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, near Potsdam. This foun- 
tain was presented to his Majesty when at 
Cologne on the 10th of May, and was executed 
by the masons engaged on the Dom, in memory 
of the completion of a certain part of the cathe- 
dral on the 15th of October, 1863. It is composed 
of the various sorts of stone employed in the 
works of the Dom, the principal feature being a 
column, having a statue of Gerhard van Ryle on 
the top, surrounded by allegorical figures holding 
shields charged with arms and emblems of the 
arts. An inscription at the back has’ the 
words :— Regi augustissimo protectori potentis- 
simo, lapicide summi templi coloniensis hunc 
fontem ex saxo sculptum. 1 Oct., 1863.” 

Prague.—A fine old doorway has just been 
discovered in making some alterations at the 
works of Messrs. Kas, of this city. The pre- 
mises were until lately those of an old church 
of St. Lazarus. The tympanum of this door- 
way is peculiarly interesting, containing in 
high relief a group representing the Saviour 
blessing Lazarus, who has just been recalled to 
life. Mary, the sister of Lazarus, stands at his 
side. The lower part of the tympanum is orna- 
mented with foliage and figures of animals, and 
the details of the architraves are very peculiar. 
This doorway is the first originally Byzantine 
one'as yet discovered in this city, and as such 
the discovery is interesting. 





and joiners; Messrs. Dawler & Son, slaters; 
Mr. Wardall, painter, of Hull; and Messrs. 


Kiel.—Last year, the authorities of the univer- 


Nelson, smiths and founders; Messrs. Webster,! sity in this town issued instructions to com- 
plumbers and glaziers; and Mr. Mountain, plas- | peting architects for a new university building, 
terer, of Leeds. Mr. C. Pulman is the clerk of but it was not till lately that they awarded the 


works. 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND ART | 
NEWS. 

Vienna.—A number of sketches for the deco- | 
ration of the “ votive” church now in course of 
construction, have just been submitted to the. 
inspection of his eminence the Cardinal Arch- 


prizes to the two successful competitors. They 
manage these things very slowly sometimes in 
England ; but the wise men of Kiel University 
seem to have carried off the palm in this respect. 


| Possibly, however, the Schleswig-Holstein War 


may have had something to do with the delay. 
All the designs, with two exceptions, were 
Gothic, and these two exceptions carried off the 
prizes, although the committee do not recommend 


bishop von Rauscher. These sketches consist of that either design be carried out. The first pre- 
designs for about sixty statues of saints, besides | mium was awarded to Mr. Karl Remé, of Ham- 
four large groups, of which the largest is pro- burg; the second to Mr. Augustus Hahnemann, 
posed to be erected over the chief entrance. As | Of Berlin. 

soon as the various designs have received the, Baden.—The bridge — Rhine, at Con- 
sanction of his eminence it is intended to have stance, Grand Duchy of 

them executed by public tender. In the mean ceived four statues executed 7 local artists. 
time, the works on the church itself are steadily | They are 9 feet high, of a reddis 

progressing, although a million and a half of stone, and represent a grand duke, a duke, and 
florins (about 125,000l.) are still wanting in | two bishops. 

order to complete the building in its integrity. Paris.—A correspondent informs us of an idea 
It is hoped that this sum will gradually be raised | seriously entertained, involving a total alteration 
by voluntary subscriptions. Besides this church, | of the southern galleries of the Tuileries. It is 
Vienna is to have another smaller church, in the proposed to take down the whole of that fagade, 
quarter known as “Unter den Weissgerbern.” | and to continue the Renaissance style i 
Archbishop von Rauscher has declared himself to the Galerie Henri II., from the Louvre to 
ready to contribute 60,000 florins (5,000/.) on | the Pavillon de Flore. The cost of this altera- 
condition that the designs furnished by Mr. | tion is estimated at 7} millions of francs.—— 
Friedrich Schmidt, architeet to the cathedral of | From a report of the director-general of the 


en, has lately re- 
yellow sand- | 


St. Stephen’s, be carried ont. The church is to 
hold 3,000 persons, and will have a nave and 
iwo side aisles: the style is Gothic, the materials 
to be brick and stone, and the cost is estimated 
at 400,000 florins, being about 111. 10s. a sitting. 

Munich.—A company has been formed here 
for the purpose of building a new theatre, to be 
called the “ Volkstheater,” or Theatre for the 
People, and a committee has been formed to 
consider the details of the plans. Two members 
of this committee are Mr. F. Bodenstedt and 
Prof. Ludwig Lange, architect of the museum at 
Leipzig. The latter will probably be commis- 
sioned to carry out the building, which will cost 
about 60,000 florins.——Prof. Halbig has just 
completed two statues, one for America, the 
other for the town of Kehlheim. The former is 
a nymph, in Carrara‘marble; and the attitude, 
especially the treatment of the flowing hair, 
is much praised. The other is a statue of King 
Ludwig in regal robes, with the plan of the Hall 
of Liberty in his right hand. Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld is engaged with the completion of his 
cartoons of the Nibelungen Lied, and but three 
remain to be finished.——The old Abbey Church 
of Gladbach, in the Palatinate (Rhenish Bavaria) 
is being restored. The chancel, in early Gothic 





style, has been i and the 
ancient pai i in its original 
state. rest of the abbey is of late Byzantine 


period, and the porch, which has now been 
cleared and restored, is one of the finest exam- 
ples on the Rhine. Any of our readers intend- 
ing to visit the fine cathedrals of Worms and 


i res this autumn should not omit t - ss 
h en passant. 





— Museums im France, Mons. Nieuwer- 
e, it appears that Paris can boast of thirteen 
museums, besides those of Versailles and the 
Luxembourg. They are devoted to ancient and 
modern seulpture ; objects of art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance; paintings, drawings, 
and engravings ; as also to Egyptian, ican, 
Celtic, Gallic, and Roman antiquities, and to 
| navigation. 

| Residences of Noted Men.—The astronomer 
| Olbers, and Heeren, the historian, were both 
born at the little vi of Arbergen, near Bre- 
men. The King of Hanover has just caused 
marble tablets, bearing suitable inscriptions, to 
be affixed to the outside of the houses. This is 
a custom which we should do well to imitate, as 
we have often urged. It is interesting to the 
general public to know where our great men 
were born or died, and even a rustic will point 
with pride to a tablet “ down in the village.” 











GARSTON AND LIVERPOOL RAILWAY. 


THE new line of railway from near Brunswick 
Dock, in Liverpool, to Garston, was opened for 
public traffic, as we before noted, om the 
[st of this month. The line is only four 


and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln railways 
have access to Liverpool ; and though the present 
terminus is chiefly for goods, there is a temporary 
passenger accommodation, the intention being to 








| 


extend the line to the centre of the town by a 
Bill now before Parliament. 

The works on the line are costly, through 
their multiplicity, there being no less than 
twenty-four bridges and four tunnels, one of 
which is 1,200 yards in length, through the red 
sandstone rock. 

The warehouses at the station are lofty, and 
covered with iron roofing. There are nineteen 
cranes and eight hoists to an upper floor, for the 
working of the goods traffic: these are propelled 
by a pair of engines (forty horses): the power is 
conveyed by shafting through tunnels, under the 
station, which are well lighted with : some 
of the cranes are suspended from the ceiling of 
the warehouse floor,and therefore occupy no space 
for the jib. The three stations on the line are 
built by Messrs. Holme & Nichols, and each 
being above the line, offers accommodation for 
either platform by a footbridge with only one 
descent. Two bridges at West Dingle and 
Otterspool pass the railway over those charming 
valleys, and where the line is in cutting, the gar- 
dens of several properties have been reproduced 
on the top of the short tunnels constructed there. 

The contractor for the line was Mr. James 
Holme, and for the terminal station, Mr. George 
Thomson. The ironwork was supplied by Messrs. 
Mabon, of Manchester; and the whole work has 
been superintended by Mr. James Bower, the 
resident engineer, 








** JERUSALEM EXPLORED.” 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


On Monday afternoon, during the Commemo- 
ration, the annual meeting of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society was held in the 
lecture-room of the New Museum, when the Rev. 
George Williams, author of “The Holy City,” 
delivered an address on the charges recently 
made against Signor Pierotti with reference to 
certain plans and drawing in his newly-published 
work “Jerusalem Explored,” of which our 
readers have heard. Professor Goldwin Smith, 
the president of the society, occupied the chair, 
and, in opening the proceeding, remarked that 
the society having been the first in this country 
before whom Signor Pierotti propounded his 
discoveries, it was only right that they should 


hear him defended from the ch which had 
been brought against him. Mr. Williams then 


proceeded with his address, in which he entered 
very minutely into the question. He said, 
charges of plagiarism and ina had been 
laid against the author by Messrs. Fergusson, 
Grove, and Tipping, and long and acrimonious 
letters pro and con.chad appeared in the journals. 
Mr. Williams, while admitting one or two in- 
stances of fault in the author, contended for his 
candour and credibility in the main, and pro- 
duced a number of the signor’s original sketches 
and plans as evidence in refutation. Discussion 
being invited at the close of the address, the 
“~ hitt remarked, that all 
who were i in the topogra: of the 
Holy City, or who had studied Portes work, 
must have been highly gratified at the informa- 
tion which Mr. Williams had afforded them, and 
he mentioned that with respect to one detail 
with which he was acquainted—a monolith in 
the harem—he thought there was a strong 
probability, putting aside the positive evidence 
on the point, of Pierotti having made an original 
sketch, and a very good one.—The Rev. H. 
Estridge thought they might now confidently 
acquit Pierotti of amy intentional deceit, as 
apparently the worst that could be laid to his 
charge was indiseretion or thoughtlessness.— 
The president remarked, it was really a case, if 
the parties thought their characters compro- 
mised, for judicial investigation, which might 
operate with success. It was much to be ree 
gretted that there was not some literary tribunal 
to which questions of this kind, particularly 
when they involved personal imputations, could 
be submitted for judicial investigation and de- 
cision. The sati course in the present 
case would he to refer it to a competent tribunal, 
consisting both of literary men and of those 
se gar for a jedicial investigation, and the 


Rev. B. St. John 


so far as he could judge, the case of 
indolence or indiscretion in use of 


another person’s drawings instead of his own, 
and the allowing his name to be placed to copies 
of ph phs not executed by himself, a sub- 





| Stantial answer had been given to the charges. 
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A PHOTO-ELECTROGRAPH. 


PHOTO-ELECTROGRAPHS, OR ETCHINGS 
ON GLASS. 


Some of our readers will probably stare to find 
this burlesque sketch in our prosaic pages, but 
we assure them it is by no means intended as a 
joke. This impression, not unlike in one respect 
an Albert Durer engraving on pear-tree, is a 
successful specimen of a new process of obtain- 
ing engravings assisted by photography. There 
have been many similar attempts, and it will have 
to be seen in what the present excels. This en- 
graving has been drawn by Mr. R. Townroe, and 
presented by him to the Female School of Art, 
to serve as a frontispiece to a burlesque* to be 
performed next week in the Horticultural Gar- 





®« Mumbo Jumbo; or, The Mountains of the Moon 
near the Gaboon! A N ical made Sensical through 
Notes written by me, William Shakspere, in my Tercen- 
tenaree; to be performed for ye beneficial of ye Female 
Sehool of Art. London: imprinted by Misters Strange- 
ways & Walden for all. Booksellers.” We take the oppor- 
tunity to invite assistance to the Female School of Art. 





| dens, for the benefit of the building fund of the | 
school. The process is as follows:—Ist. A| 
drawing is made by a stile on a glass covered 

with collodion specially prepared. 2nd. This 
drawing is printed photographically upon a pre- 
pared surface, which admits of a reproduction of 
the drawing in relief. 3rd. An electrotype cast 
is made from this reproduction, which serves as 
a woodcut. 

The advantages claimed are, the getting the 
artist’s own work without the intervention of the 
engraver : and that the cast is made more rapidly 
than the woodcut, and generally at less cost. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
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Beccles.—A special meeting of the town coun- | 
cil was lately held, when the committee ap- | 
pointed to provide additional public rooms | 
presented their report. It appeared that the | 





committee had under their consideration plans 


which embrace, Ist, A larger room for the 
public library, leaving the present library as 
a general reading and news room; 2nd. The 
appropriation of the apartment under the 
present library, &c., to the more especial 
benefit of the working classes; 3rd. The 
improvement of the gallery now occupied 
by the Working Men’s Institution, adapting 
it for the purposes of various meetings; 
4th. The converting the basement of the 
assembly-rooms into a kitchen; 5th. The 
opening an additional entrance from New- 
gate-street. The consideration of the subject 
was deferred. 

Rochester.—The whole of the booms, piles, 
and other obstructions which have for se- 
veral years past impeded the navigation of 
the river, consequent on the removal of the 
foundations and other submarine portions of 
old Rochester Bridge, have at length dis- 
appeared, the last of the piles having been 
recently cleared away. ‘The railway com- 
pany have fixed additional lights on their 
bridge crossing the river, to assist the 
barges “shooting” the bridge after dark. 

Eastbourne.—The Workmen’s Hall, erected 
here at the sole expense of Mr. W. Leaf, 
and presented by him to the town, has been 
formally opened. The building occupies a 
corner plot of ground in the Seaside-road, 
about midway between the Anchor Hotel 
and Ordnance-yard, presented by the Duke 
of Devonshire ; and has a frontage of 42 feet 
by a depth of 150 feet. The style of the 
architecture is Continental Gothic, and the 
edifice is built of red, white, and black brick, 
with Bath stone windows, doors, &c. The 
design includes a tower, which occupies the 
south-east angle of the building, and through 
which is the principal entrance. The 
building affords the following accommoda- 
tion, viz.,—public coffee-room, library and 
reading-room, serving-bar, smoking-room, 
kitchen and hot closet, and means of cooking 
for about 200 people, when required; large 
lecture-hall, capable of accommodating 300 
persons, with gallery opening into it for 
orchestra; retiring-room for lecturer, and 
private staircase. This hall is lighted by 
windows at either end, and skylights in the 
open timber roof. The premises also afford 
a yard for skittle-alley, place for smoking 
out of doors, lavatories, &c. The architect 
was Mr. R. K. Blessley, of Eastbourne and 
London ; the builder, Mr. W. H. Standing, 
of Eastbourne. 

Portsmouth.—The report read at the an- 
nual meeting of the floating bridge company 
shows that, after setting aside a sufficient 
sum to pay their usual dividend of 6 per 
cent., the directors had been enabled, out of 
the earnings of the past year, to appropriate 
1,0001. in reduction of their capital account. 
The new bridge is expected in a few weeks. 

Guernsey.—The works at St. Peter Port 
Harbour are progressing. One of the new 
landing stages (the White Rock), is about 
being completed. When the other landing- 
stages shall have been erected, steam-boats 
will be able to land passengers at all tides. 
There will be four landing-stages. Signals 
will be hoisted in order to direct the masters 
of the packets to the proper ones according 

to the state of the tides. 

Neath.—Improvements, keeping pace with 
the rapid strides of the population, are now 
going on. The Welsh Independents are 
about building a new chapel upon the site 
of the present building. Other chapels are 
in contemplation. Ground has been secured in 
the London-road for a new Wesleyan Chapel, 
and the English Baptists are about procuring a 
new building; while the new church has met 
with liberal subscriptions. Many houses are 
being built at the south side of the town. 

Durham.—Messrs. Backhouse & Co., bankers, 
have purchased the property in the Market- 
place, Durham, known as the City Tavern. The 
property adjoins the Market-place Bank. It 
was purchased by auction for 1,9101. Workmen 
are demolishing Bailes-corner. 

Hatherleigh—A new set of chimes for the 
church clock are now being fixed in the tower, 
and will probably be set going by the end of this 
week. They are constructed to chime six changes 
and to play every three hours, viz., three, six, 

nine, twelve, for the space of three minutes. 
The new clock, which was fixed in the tower 
about three months ago, was made by Mr. Joseph 
Fairer, St. George-street East, London, who is 
now superintending the fixing of the chimes. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art the meeting, June 8th, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., in the chair, Lord Boston exhibited some 
Stuart memorials, which had long been preserved 
in his lordship’s family. He also exhibited an 
oval miniature of James Duke of Berwick, of fine 
execution. It is painted in water-colours, on the 
back of a card (the seven of diamonds). 

Mr. Kell transmitted some further remarks 
on the site of ancient Southampton, and specially 
referred to a coin of Offa, the moneyer being 
the Archbishop JEANBRECHT, known for its 
great rarity. Mr. Bergue stated that there was 
one in the Hunterian Museum, at Glasgow, and 
two others (not precisely alike) in Captain Mur- 
chison’s collection. Sometimes the O is repre- 
sented circular, at others of a diamond shape. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited further leaden 


objects from the site of the Steel-yard,—a part | 


of a sheath, a demi-figure of the Virgin, and the 
appliqué ornament of a relic frame, round the 
circular opening of which is Ave Maria Gratia 
Plena, each word being divided by an acorn. 
This belongs to the fourteenth century. 





number and value of papers and exhibitions laid 
before the meetings during the session, adjourned 
the society to November 23rd. 








BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


On the 4th inst., the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects took their first excursion for the present 
year, the route being from Bristol to Clevedon, 
The first halt was made at Abbot’s Leigh, where 
the society was met by the Rev. W. Annesley, 
the vicar. The excursionists examined the 
church, a short description of which was read 
by the honorary secretary, Mr. C. J. Phipps; 
and then proceeded, by invitation, to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bright, where they partook of 
refreshments. The next visit was to Portbury, 
which interesting church was examined, and eli- 
cited a long discussion, especially as regarded the 
curious arrangement of the chancel arch. Clapton 
| church was next inspected. The society was met 
, at Clapton by the Rev. H. J. Marshall, the rector. 
|The original design of the church was com- 
| mented upon and explained by Mr. E. W. Godwin. 





| From the church the party turned their attention 


Mr. Taylor exhibited a fine flint spear blade, |to the court-house, a very old and interesting 
found at Norton, near Daventry. Mr. 8. Way- | building, concerning which a paper was read by 


land Kershaw sent notes in regard to a tomb in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It has been 
discovered during the restorations now in pro- 
gress, and being beneath the stonework of the 
high altar, and belonging to the first half of the 
thirteenth century, may probably be that of 
John Comyn, the first English Archbishop of 
Dublin, who erected the cathedral in 1191. Mr. 
Kershaw also exhibited four ancient deeds of the 
reigns of Edwards I., II., III. They related to 
grants of land. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read a paper “ On watches 
and clocks,” referring particularly to their intro- 
duction into England, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
thongh not generally used until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Hopper read extracts from 
various wills bequeathing watches, one of which 
was by Archbishop Parker to Richard, Bishop of 
Ely. The paper comprised also an inventory, 
taken from an authentic record of the watches 
and clocks in the possession of Queen Elizabeth. 
The paper will be printed. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited the results 
of a late digging at Colchester, in which was a 
large urn, containing a small terra-cotta one, 
and inclosed within were some small glass 
lachrymatories, and twisted rods of spirals, of 
blue and white glass; a perfect mirror, with a 
perforated margin; small bronze keys, pins, &c. 
Mr. Pollexfen also described a rare medallion, of 
glass, such as the Romans used as decorations to 
costly vessels, the idea of which was long re- 

tained by the Venetian craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages. Numerous other exhibitions were made. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied 
in a statement made by Mr. E. Roberts re- 
garding Medieval discoveries at Guildhall while 
pulling down the upper portion for the purpose 
of restoring the roof. These consist of the 
doorways, and part of the walls of turrets, 
of Reigate firestone; the various building- 
stones which had been used by Sir Christopher 
Wren, on adding to the walls after the Great 

Fire. Among these were several arch stones, lead- 
ing Mr. Charles Baily erroneously, he said, to think 
the hall had originally stone ribs from pillar to 


pillar ; but Mr. Roberts had carefully examined | 


the materials, and found that they belonged to a 
vaulted building. After pulling down a con- 


siderable portion of the gables, part of the) 


original wall was uncovered, and a small portion 
of the coping. Portions of melted lead had run 
into the walls at the Fire of London. A plain 
gargoyle was found in the north wall. Windows 
had been opened, and showed a good Early 


Perpendicular two-light window, which had been 
carefully concealed, inside and without, by Roman 
cement, a century since. Mr. Roberts referred 
to the drawing of the ancient roof, as given by 


Smith, showing how erroneous it was in prin- 
ciple. The report of Mr. Roberts and Mr. 


on the table, but Mr. Roberts disowned any hand 
in the sketch bearing Mr. Wyatt’s initials, as it 
might tend to support Mr. Smith’s roof; nor did 
he adopt the drawing of the City architect, and 


expressed his fears that, if taken as the basis of 


contemplated restoration, the corporation would 
be disappointed, and the work would be far re- 
moved from a right restoration. 
The “re aa the measures in 
~ Ik Congress in August ; and, 


ee er nee 
Wyatt to the corporation on this subject was laid 


|Mr. Warren. The society proceeded thence to 
Portishead, where it was met by the rector, the 
| Rev. C. F. Norman, who kindly conducted the 
| members over the church, and explained various 
,restorations that had taken place, as also the 
peculiarities of the chamber in the organ recess. 
|This feature had been first noticed at Clapton, 
'and was seen in its original form in the church 
|of Weston-in-Gordano, next visited. After the 
' church, the Court-house Farm at Portishead was 
j inspected. The original design of this fourteenth 
| century house was explained. They next started 
| for Weston-in-Gordano church, where they were 
met by the Rev. R. W. Hautenville, who read a 
paper on the church. From this document it 
would appear that the church was founded by 
the ancient family of the Percevals, which has 
its descent from a branch of the Dukes of Brit- 
tany, and was settled in the county of Somerset 
soon after the Norman Conquest, Robert Per- 
ceval, who was styled Lord of Ivery, having 
attended William of Normandy in his expedition, 
and been soon after rewarded with the lands of 
Quantock and East Harptree. Before leaving, 
Mr. J. B. Atkinson offered some suggestions as 
to the mode of painting the east wall of the 
chancel with frescoes, as proposed by Mr. Hau- 
tenville. At Walton church, the edifice next 
visited, the society was met by the Rev. G. R. 
Begge, who afterwards conducted the party to 
Clevedon Court. The next and last object of 
| interest to which the excursionists turned their 
| attention was the old church of Saint Andrew, 
Clevedon, where they were met by the Rev. N. 
R. Pedder. The party afterwards dined together, 
and various speeches were made. 











THE SLIDE RULE AND A CAREER. 


Sir,—For many years I have been a sub- 
scriber and constant reader of the Builder. Its 
weekly perusal is a source of much gratifica- 
tion to me, particularly the steady and persistent 
course you pursue in the cause of health and 
cleanliness. Continue to battle against filth, 
| the polluting of the rivers, and to encourage the 
| necessity of sending into the houses of the poor 
|and needy an ample supply of Nature’s nectar 
|—the waters of the crystal spring—and thou- 
sands yet unborn will have cause to bless you. 

I was rathér startled on reading your number 
of the 28th ult. On seeing the simple words, 
“ The Slide Rule,” it recalled days long gone by. 
In 1828, now thirty-six years ago, fond of numbers 
and figures, I was a self-taught surveyor, and 
used to be employed by the farmers of my vil- 
lage in measuring the harvest land, &c. 

I was fully convinced of the utility of the 
artificer’s common sliding rule in the saving of 
time in computing quantities, and as acting 
as a proof and a check to calculations once 
made; I therefore published a short treatise 
“On the Slide Rule, as applied to the Prime 
Rules of Arithmetic, the Admeasurement of 
Timber, Gauging, Land Measuring, &c.” A noble- 
man’s steward, on seeing the work, employed me 
to map and measure a parish, and the park of the 
mansion, situate in another parish. I also re- 
ceived flattering communications from gentlemen 
on the easy style in which I had written the work, 
having rejected all algebraic signs and charac- 
ters. One of the heads of a great city iron- 











| works’ house wrote to me to give his son practi- 


cal instructions in surveying, and in the end I 
worked myself into a first-rate practice as a 
land-surveyor. When the Tithe Commutation 
and Parochial Assessment Acts came into opera- 
tion, in 1836, the Commissioners appointed to 
carry out the Acts determined that all first-class 
maps should be sealed, thereby becoming evi- 
dence, and their quantities or admeasurements 
indisputable in courts of law. I did many of 
them; and I believe the first that received the 
seal of the Tithe Commissioners. I think, there- 
fore, I am fully entitled to call myself a first- 
class surveyor. 

I have now the little book by me; and on 
perusing it, I do not perceive a single correction 
to be required, not even an erratum, and am satis- 
fied it would be a useful school-book, and be of 
good service to carpenters, masons, builders, tim- 
ber merchants, farmers, &c. I hope, therefore, by 
God’s blessing, to publish another edition of the 
work, when I will send you a copy. 

Gro. OaktEY Lucas. 








STUCCO AND GRAINING. 


“ExcELLENCE of design, skilfulness of execu- 
tion, combined with the ineffable witchery of 
esthetic effect, can impart a value far exceeding 
that of the mere money-worth of materials, 
which may, perhaps, be almost nil.” 

So writes “Art Lover;” and I assure him 
that I should be the last to dispute one word of 
it. But I do not exactly see the analogy. “ Art 
Lover” seems to imagine that anything cheap 
must be an imitation of something costly. But 
I protest against this. Let the humblest 
us have art in their dwellings; but let it be art 
applied to humble materials, without meta- 
morphosing them into a caricature of what is 
higher. If beauty could not be produced with- 
out shams, then let us have shams; but as 
beauty has been produced, and is being pro- 
duced every day, without shams of any kind 
whatever, I wonder how any one, to say nothing 
of a professed lover of art, can apologise on 
behalf of which, above everything else, 
tend to fetter art, and prevent it from spreading 
itself among all classes. 

“ Art Lover” then contradicts himself in a 
remarkable way. He commences his defence of 
shams, by saying that the cheap can often be the 
beautiful; and then gravely tells us that there 
are two kinds of stucco—one cheap, and one 
dear ; and if we want our stucco to be above 
Brummagem quality, we must pay a large price 
for it. If our stucco is cheap, it is bad—* Bram 
magem,” in fact, and we all know what thai 
means. Stucco, to be sightly, must cost a great 
deal, and therefore s shams—are 
nearly as expensive as realities. And what does 
stucco conceal? Brick, which a little taste 
would render nearly, if not quite, as beautiful as 
stone. I have alluded more than once to Messrs. 
Moses & Davis’s warehouse, in Cheapside, and I 
would recommend “ Art Lover” to go and see 
it, and then consider whether he would veil it in 
stucco. And I might mention Medieval build- 
ings innumerable, all over Europe, built of briek, 
yet of universally-acknowledged beauty. While 
I cordially agree with “Art Lover” in his 
remarks on Italian Gothic, I must say it has its 
beauties, and these are often shown in brick. 
I cannot understand why any one can wish brick 
to be concealed under a coating of stucco, and I 
can only ascribe it to their not knowing what 
brick really can do, their knowledge of its effect 
being confined to our streets in general—* long 
brick walls with rows of slits in them,” as 
Canova is supposed to have said. 

But I will leave stucco and go to the other 
sham that “ Art Lover ” has specially mentioned, 
namely, graining. I am fully aware that this 
requires a certain amount of skill and labour, as 
I have watched a man graining an entire panel 
in a street-door. But I will ask “ Art Lover” 
whether this skill and labour could not be applied 
to some better purpose,—one that would not bear 
the least shadow of deception. Carving would 
be far preferable, but perhaps the grainer 
would like to keep to his brush. Then why 
could he not paint in geometrical patterns ? 
Graining, at the best, is but a very substi- 
tute for what it imitates; while what I recom- 
mend would be preferable in the eyes of the 
poor man to the most costly wood, on account of 


its gay appearance, and the infinite variety it 





could assume. 
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cottage, for stone, for brick, for rosewood, for 
deal. Art is always the same, though in a differ- 
ent form to adapt itself to the different class, or 
to the different material that requires it. Look 
at dress. Our country people show just as much 
taste, perhaps much more, in their costume as 
our very highest classes, without imitating them 
at all; while, on the other hand, how absurd it 
is to see one of the lower rank of life aping the 
fashions of his or her betters. And here I will 
conclude, hoping I have proved to “ Art Lover” 
that my abhorrence of shams is neither “ down- 
right hypocrisy,” nor “ downright stupidity.” 
Ex Stripper. 








MORE CONCERNING SHAMS. 


By a rather funny misprint in last week’s 
Builder, I was made to express my admiration 
of Greek pickle vases instead of fictile ones. 
Though annoyed at the time by a mistake likely 
to raise a laugh against me, I do not regret it 
now, because, by adopting this mode of correcting | 
it I have a fair opportunity of returning to the | 
subject of “shams” at once, and calling atten- 
tion to an institution that ought to receive the 
marked reprobation of those who protest against 
all deceptions of the kind, it being nothing less 
than directly intended to encourage and patro- 





nize them. I allude to the Exhibition of Deco- 


rative and Imitative Painting at Painters’ Hall, | after some discussion. 
where some of the specimens have actually _A report of the Thames Embankment Committee rela- 
obtained premiums for the proficiency shown in | © 


a species of art which some folks denounce as | 
no better than that of lying. Graining is surely | 


which, while it would clear them from the evi- 
dent imputation which now rests upon them, at 
any rate in the eyes of their professional brethren, 
(viz., competing with a design more than 40 per 
cent. above the stipulated cost), would be also 
the only unanswerable and honourable reply 
which can be made to the other competitors. 

I refrain from entering on the fine art ques- 
tion. If Mr. Ruskin fails to set the people of 
Bradford right, it is surely vain for me to hope, | 
within the compass of a note, to attempt any- 
thing of the sort. 

Epwarp W. Gopwin, Architect. 

P.S. When the practice (which I follow) is to 
make all the competition drawings part of the 
contract drawings, of course this in itself would 
be sufficient guarantee. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THAMES EMBANKMENT, &c. 


Ar the ordinary meeting last week, a report of the 
Streets Committee was laid before the Board, recom- 
mending that the proposition of the Hampstead, &c. 
Railway Company, to limit the formation of the proposed 
street from Tottenham-court-road to Chandos-street, be 
acceded to, provided the company construct the street 60 
feet wide, and widen Buckingham-street from the Strand 
to Duke-street to 30 feet, and undertake to pay for any 
land, or interest*in land, on, over, or co’ with their 
Embankment. The report was agreed to. 

A proposal to invite the Prince of Weles to lay the 
chief stone of the Thames Embankment was wit! wn 





ve to the Metropolitan District Railway was read. It 
stated that they have received the following offer from the 
Met: litan District Railway Company, viz.,—that they 
sh be allowed to construct their railway from the | 


a merely pardonable peccadillo in compari- | commencement of the Embankment at Westminster to | 


son with the heinousness of painting the tops of | 
wooden tables with such preterpluperfect skill | 
in mendaciousness that by the eye they are not 
distinguishable from inlay-work of the most 
costly marbles and other materials. 

Why then, unless their zeal be itself no more 
than a cheap sham, do not those who inveigh so 
lustily against sham of every kind attack it 
boldly and determinedly in its strongholds ? | 
And why, with all their vigilance and sharp- 
sightedness, do they overlook, or else wink at, so. 
much that ought to excite their indignation? 
Why, for instance, do they not fulminate against 
floor-cloth painted to imitate a patterned stone 
pavement with an ornamental border ? 

Keeping some ammunition in reserve for 
another occasion, I here add no more than that, 
though rudely executed, and all but nil as) 


| Embankment and railway; but to be allowed to construct 
| their low-level sewer from Cannon-street to Great Tower- 
| street, under the intended railway, without paying any 


| instructed to take all necessary 
| the railway company to pay all compensation to the City 


| diversions of sewers and other works necessary; and 


| contracts, The recommendation was 


Cannon-street, in the City, under the proposed Embank- | 
ment and new street, upon —— to the Board of | 
300,0001.; the Board to pay compensation involved | 
directly or indirectly by reason of the construction of the 


compensation to the company. The report recommended | 
that the offer be not acceded to, and that the solicitor be | 
; for sustaining the 


rinciple of the yment by the railway company to the 
Board of 500,000 for the right of constructing their line ; 


Gas Company and other parties whose property may be 
affected, on | to defray the cost of all alterations and 


indemnify the Board against liabilities from alteration in 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Handsworth.— Holy Trinity Church, Birchfield, 





vestries for the clergy and choristers. The style 
is Early Pointed, and an attempt has been made 
to work out a design specially suited to the 
material (chiefly brick), that has been employed. 
In form the tower is square and unbuttressed, 
and rises to the belfry stage without even a set 
off. The tone of its general colour is modified 
by bands of dark brick at intervals, and narrow 
windows pierce each face about the middle of its 
height. The west gable contains a circular win- 
dow, 15 feet in diameter, consisting of nine 
foiled circles. Under it are three single lights. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, as the general contractor, under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, of Manchester. 

Bethnal Green. — The church of St. Panl, 
Bethnal-green, consecrated by the Bishop of 
London on the 28th of May, is built upon a 
portion of a site purchased some years since by 
the London Diocesan Society, and bounded on 
the north by Virginia-row, and on the east by 
Princes-place. It consists of nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel, with north aisle for organ- 
chamber, and south aisle for singers’ chamber, 
two porches, and vestry, with tower and slated 
spire at north-east angle. The style is Gothic, 
of the flowing Middle Pointed period, freely 
treated. It is built throughout of brick, with 
stone dressings, from the white measures of the 
Hollington quarries. Externally the base is 
formed of red bricks, finished with a blue brick 
band and splayed course in cement, the whole of 
the work above being of the best malms, relieved 
by bands of red and blue bricks, red and blue 
brick discharging arches, &c. The tower con- 
sists of four stages. The building is covered 
with blue and red slates in bands, and finished 
with ornamental ridge tiles. The church is 
lighted by three-light windows in the aisles, 
with traceried heads, a four-light and three single- 
light windows at the west end, two double-light 
windows in the singers’ chamber, and a four-light 
window at the east end. The heads of the large 
windows are filled in with tracery. The four- 
light windows are filled with cathedral glass in 
two colours. The vestry has a two-light window, 
and the bell-chamber a two-light window and a 
triangular window enriched with foliations, &. 
The roof is open-timbered, with curved braces, 
&c., to the principals, and boarded, the whole of 
the timber and boarding being stained and 
varnished. The heating apparatus is by Haden 
& Sons, of Trowbridge, Messrs. Hart, of London, 
supplying the whole of the coronas, brass stan- 


regards money-worth of material, many of the in the parish of Handsworth, has been conse- | dards, &c., for the lighting. The carving was done 


plaster vases and other ornaments hawked about | 
the streets by Italian image boys, give evidence | 


of regard to zsthetic beauty infinitely surpassing | 


crated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The church, 
which, owing to the strike among the workmen | 
in the building trade, is yet incomplete, has been | 


by Mr. Sansom. The whole of the works have 
been carried out by the contractor, Mr. Thos. 
Ennor, of London (Mr. Gibson, builders’ foreman), 


that which is either shown or aimed at in gold | erected by Messrs. Briggs & Son, from the de-| under the immediate superintendence of the 


presentation cups, and things of that sort, whose | 
chief merit is, that they may be put into the 
melting-pot without suffering other loss than 
that of barbarous design. Ant Lover, 








THE NEW BRADFORD EXCHANGE. 


S1r,—As having had some experience in com- 
petitions, and having lately had an opportunity 
of testing the accuracy of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
estimates, and believing that the Bradford Ex- 
change comniittee are not altogether without a 
sense of justice, will you allow me to draw 
attention to a proposal by Mr. W. Eden Nesfield, 
which appeared lately in the Bradford Observer ? 
viz., that a high architectural authority, say 
the council of the Institute of British Architects, 
should be called in to examine “ Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson’s working drawings, in order to 
see how far they resemble the original draw- 
ings.” Mr. Waterhouse has estimated the 
“accepted” design at 38,0001., or 11,0001. in 
excess of the sum allowed! It is searcely neces- 
sary to point out how easy it is for any architect 
to cut down the cost of a competition design 
without any risk of the committee finding it out. 
The suggestion of Mr. Nesfield is, therefore, one 
which is eminently adapted to save the committee 
from any charge of injustice, or from such legal 
proceedings as they would of course subject 
themselves to in the event of their finally ac- 
cepting a design which was contrary to their 
instructions in its most practical and important 
element ;—a suggestion which I sincerely h 
the committee will entertain even on the higher 
grounds of good faith and righteous dealing 
between man and man ; whilst Messrs. Lockwood 
& Mawson, if they feel confidence in their state- 
ment, would, of course, not fail to encourage 
such a proceeding as has been pointed out, 








signs of Mr. Chatwin, architect; the estimated | 
cost being 4,0001., of which a considerable sum | 
is yet deficient. The edifice consists of nave, 
aisles, apsidal chancel, clerestory, and vestry. | 
It is designed to accommodate 612 persons, 300 of 
the sittings being free. Its extreme length is | 
117 feet. The nave is 84 feet long, and the 
chancel 33 feet. The width of the nave and | 
aisles together is 48 feet 6 inches. The outside | 
is of Tower Hill stone, with Bath stone dressings. | 
The inside is of Bromsgrove stone, with Bath | 
stone dressings to the arcade, chancel arch, and | 
windows. There is a large west window, pierced 
with the usual foliations of the geometrical 
period of Gothic architecture. It is at present 
filled with plain glass, but will hereafter receive 
stained glass, the gift of a member of the Col- 
lege and other friends of the late Rev. H. J. 
Ramsden, curate of Handsworth. The east win- 
dow is filled with stained glass, given by the 
Rev. W. Haughton Freer and the Rev. T. H. 
Freer, as a memorial of their sister, the late Miss 
Freer. The subject is the “ Resurrection.” 
Hulme.—The bishop of the diocese has con- 
secrated a new church here, dedicated to St. 
Michael. The church has cost 4,5001., and the 
parsonage connected with it an additional sum 
of 1,0601., both independently of the site. The 
church stands, with its parsonage, on a site in 
Lavender-street, about 33 yards east to west, 
and 43 yards north to south. The general out- 
line of the plan of the church is a simple rec- 
tangle, from which the only projections are the 
north porch and the octagonal baptistery adjoin- 
ing. The plan consists of a nave—the unusual 
breadth of which was demanded by the exigen- 
cies of the site, as well as desired by the founder, 
—north and south aisles, and chancel, with 











double chancel aisles north and south, the latter 
being seated for the congregation, and the for- | 
mer screened off for organ chamber and for | 


architect, Mr. W. Wigginton, of London. 

Kempsford (Gloucestershire).—-A new churck 
for the hamlet of Whelford, in the parish of 
Kempsford, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. The church has been 
built from designs by Mr. G. E. Street. The site 
was the gift of the lord of the manor, Sir G. 
East, bart. The funds have been provided by 
voluntary contributions. The church consists 
of a nave, chancel with apsidal termination, oak 
porch, and vestry. The windows of the apse are 
filled with painted glass, and the roof poly- 
chromed. 








Books Received. 


Facilities. of the Law for Small Investments of 
Real Property and Improvement of Dwellings. 
By Tuomas Hare. London: E. Faithfull. 

At a special meeting of the Social Science Asso- 

ciation, held in London, on 20th April, 1864, 

Lord Stanley, in the chair, a paper was read by 

Mr. Hare, on “ The facilities which the law may 

give for small investments in real property, and 

the means they would afford of improving the 
dwellings of the people, and the condition of the 
working classes.” A draft bill was submitted to 
the meeting, and Messrs. Beal, Godwin, Hare, 

Roberts, and other gentlemen appointed as a 

committee to consider the subject. Tne pamph- 

let under notice is Segre paper, wot! some 
form. His object is the very impo one 

leading to a iapislative effort that shall enable 
the voluntary action of the people at large to 
proceed effectually in the work of supplying 
proper house accommodation for all classes. The 
conclusion he has formed is that it is only by 
enabling the great masses of the working popu- 
lation, especially those a in large 
cities, to become the owners of their dwellings,— 
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not necessarily in fee, but at least for interests 
of considerable duration,—that there is any 
rational hope of rendering those dwellings what 
they ought to be; and that the measures which 
would afford to the lower classes the means of 
such ownership, would be at the same time in 
the highest degree beneficial to classes who, 
although socially in a higher position, are still, 
for the most part, earning their subsistence by 
their labour. 


Railways in China: Report upon the feasibility 
and most effectual Means of introducing Rail- 
way Communication into the Empire of China. 
With a Map. By Sir Macponatp STEPHEN- 
son. London: Adlard, Bartholomew-close, 
1864. 

Tue first introduction of railways into India was 

brought about by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 

who urged the matter at a time when Indian 
railways were looked upon as a very unlikely 
thing to be realized in our day. Important lines 
of railway have since then been introduced into 

India; and we should not wonder to see a simi- 

lar result in a few years in China, which is inha- 

bited by an industrious and active community, 
very different from the effeminate and indolent 

Hindu, and far more likely to appreciate the 

commercial and other advantages of railway 

communication. Already, as in our own coun- 
try before the railway era, China is pervaded by 
canals ; and once let the Chinese have a tasting 
of the still greater benefits derivable from rail- 
ways, and probably they will imitate ourselves 
very closely in the extension of the system 
throughout their empire. The final suppression 
of the rebels would much hasten such a result. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson proposes first of 
all to make a short line from Canton to Fatshan, 

a length of fifteen miles, which could be com- 

pleted in fifteen months. This line, he con- 

siders, will decide the whole question. Twenty- 
seven of the largest English merchants esta- 
blished at Shanghai have already petitioned the 

Imperial Commissioner and Governor of the pro- 

vince of Keangsoo for the concession of a line of 

railway from Shanghai to Soochow, a distance of 
sixty miles, and it appears to be confidently anti- 
cipated that this will be granted. Sir Macdonald 
states that the Governor of Canton, Prince Kung, 
and many of the Chinese people are becoming 
interested in the subject of railways, and abund- 
ant reasons are given for believing that, if but 
one short line be constructed, the Chinese people 
will immediately demand others. 

Sir Macdonald has sketched out a compre- 








hensive system of railways, centering at Hankow. 
The line extending thence eastward to Shanghai 
would be 650 miles long, that running south to 
Canton and Hong Kong 850 miles long; north to 
Pekin, 800 miles ; and west to India, about 1,600 
miles. He proposes, if it be possible, to have five 
lines commenced, which, although each would be 
complete in itself, and possess the command of 
a large traffic, might ultimately become links in 
the larger system first mentioned. The proposed 
short lines would be as follows :—From Pekin 
to Tientsin, 70 miles; Shanghai to Soochow, 
60 miles; Canton to Hong Kong, 90 miles; 
Canton to Fatshan, 15 miles; and Canton to 
Sinan and Samshui, 40 miles. 

There seem to be no great physical difficulties 
in the way of the construction of the proposed 
lines. They are not only direct, but lie, in nearly 
all cases, along the valleys of great rivers, and 
in fine alluvial soil, well cultivated, and capable 
of contributing traffic. 

The low price of Chinese labour, and the 
industrious habits of the people, give great 
promise to the whole project. The Chinese are 
already acquainted with extensive canal works, 
earth works, masonry, &c., and it appears that 
their work is well done. Sir Macdonald states, 
that the value of materials and labour may be 
taken at the following rates, collected at various 
sources :—Granite (rough squared) in place, per 
cubic foot, 3s.6d.; sound hard timber, 2s. per 
cubic foot ; earthwork, 6d. per cubic yard; mat 
and bamboo building, suitable for temporary 
residences, stores, sheds, &c., 11. 10s. per 1,000 
cubic feet, this kind of construction being strong, 
dry, and impervious to rain. The wages of 
masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, &c., are about 
1s. 6d. per day, or if by the month, 22s.; 
ordinary labour varying from 6d. to ls. per day, 
according to locality. 

The map which accompanies the report is on 
a large scale, showing the whole of the Chinese 
Empire ; and it also traces out proposed junc- 
tions of the Indian railway system with the 
Projected Chinese railways. 





Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, Edinburgh Meet- 
ing, 1863. Edited by G. W. Hastinas, LL.B., 
General Secretary of the Association. Long- 
man & Co. 


In this goodly volume of 900 pages there are 
many papers of more or less importance and 
interest, on Jurisprudence, Education, Punish- 
ment and Reformation, Public Health, Social 
Economy, and Trade and International Law. In 
ourown moreespecial province there are, underthe 
head of Public Health, a paper by Miss Nightin- 
gale on the Sanitary Statistics of Native Colonial 
Schools and Hospitals; one by Provost Lindsay, 
on Leith and its Sanitary Efforts; one by the 
Rev. W. Graham on the sanitary state of New- 
haven, near Leith; and several on the causes 
which modify public health, among which are 
one on the contamination of water by the im- 
perfect drainage of towns and villages, by S. 
Macadam, M.D.; one on “ How People may Live 
and not Die in India,” by Miss Nightingale ; 
and one on the cleansing operations of Edin- 
burgh as compared with other large towns, by 
H. D. Littlejohn, M.D. There are also papers 
on the improvement of the public health, includ- 
ing one by R. Elliott, M.D., on the ventilation of 
human dwellings; and various minor and mis- 
cellaneous communications on the subject of the 
public health. The papers in the other sections 
are far too numerous to mention ; and the whole 
forms a valuable body of information on the 
wide subject of social science. 





First Annual Report (to Social Science Associa- 
tion) of the Coroner for the Central District of 
Middlesex, 1862-3. By Epwin LANKESTER, 
M.D., F.R.S. London: E. Faithfull. 1864. 

A VALUABLE series of reports will, no doubt, be 

ushered into public notice by this first of its 

kind. Dr. Lankester is a very competent re- 
porter on such a subject, and his statement is both 
interesting and important. The population of 
the district in which his inquests have been held, 
is 805,975, whilst the inquests held have been 

1,080. There has thus been held one inquest 

for every 746 persons in the population. The 

population in 1851, was 664,827, and the in- 
quests from 1857 to 1861, inclusive, averaged 

879 per annum, or one inquest to every 755 of 

the population. The number of inquests, there- 

fore, have slightly increased during the year 

Dr. Lankester has held the office of coroner as 

successor to Mr. Wakley. 

The crime of infanticide is six times more 
frequent in Paddington and St. Giles’s than in 
Islington, and is twice as prevalent in Hamp- 
stead as in St. Marylebone, and twice as great 
in St. Pancras as in Islington. Suffocation from 
unintentionally overlaying infants occurs in a 
large number of cases, with first-born children. 
Drink occasions not a few cases of suffocation of 
infants. 

The highest number of suicides occur in No- 
vember and April, whilst December has only one 
more than July, August, and September. Men 
prefer cutting throats and hanging, women the 
less butcherly and savage modes of poisoning 
and drowning. 

Out of 48 cases of burning to death, 13 only 
occurred in males, whilst 33, or nearly three 
times the number, occurred in females. Crino- 
lines amongst women and want of wire guards to 
fires amongst children,—and amongst women 
too,— are prominent causes of death from 
burning. 

Falls from ladders and scaffolds, &c., 60 in 
number, frequently occurred during intoxica- 
tion, but old men are more liable to such 
accidents than young. 

The report contains some instructive statistics 
in a tabular form. 





VARIORUM. 


“Journal of the Bath and West of Ergland 
Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. Vol. xii., part 1. 
London: Ridgway, 1864.”’ This volume contains 
the usual number of papers on various subjects 
of interest to agriculturists and others, among 
which is a paper on Arboriculture, by F. R. De 
la Trehonnais, in which the method of removing 
large trees for the adornment of Paris is de- 
scribed, together with sketched illustrations of 
the waggon for this purpose, invented by 
M. Barillet Deschamps, which reminds us of a 
similar British invention——*“ The Engineer’s, 
Mining Surveyor’s, and Contractor’s Field Book. 
By W. Davis Haskoll (Lockwood & Co.),” con- 








sists of a series of tables with rules and notes for 





plotting traverse surveying, and giving difference 
of level, with corresponding horizontal distances 
in taking levels with the theodolite, and for 
setting out curves and slopes without calcula- 
tion. It is in a handy form for the pocket. 








Miscellanen, 


New ProMENADE Pier at LyTHam.—Opera- 
tions for the construction of a new promenade 
pier at Lytham have just been commenced. 
Mr. E. Birch, C.E., of London, is the engineer. 
When completed the pier will be in a line with 
Dicconson-terrace. It will be upwards of 900 
feet in length and will extend from the prome- 
nade to within a few feet of the low-water mark. 
The pier will be erected on cast-iron piles, and 
in principle will be somewhat similar to that 
at Blackpool. 


Royat Astronomicat Socrety.— The presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. 
Warren De la Rue, held a conversazione on 
Saturday evening, at Willis’s Rooms, which was 
honoured with the presence of more than 500 
members of the scientific world. The collection 
of objects of astronomical interest brought 
together on this occasion was unique, and suf- 
ficed to give a coup d’wil of the history of instru- 
mental astronomy. Several interesting lectures 
and expositions were delivered during the 
evening. 


DeaTH FROM Foun Arr IN A CELLAR,—At 
the Fisherman’s Tavern, Nottingham, recently, 
Rebecca Attenborough, maid-servant, went into 
the cellar for some ale: not returning, she 
was followed by Samuel West, who also re- 
mained. The landlord, Samuel Kirk, feeling 
alarmed, also descended, but returned greatly 
exhausted, foul air having got into the cellar. 
A young man, named Jennings, was then let 
down by ropes, but in a short time shouted to 
those above to hoist him up. Others also de- 
scended, but with no better success. At length 
three men succeeded in bringing the servant up, 
but every effort to save West was unavailing, 
as the unfortunate man, after being in the cellar 
upwards of an hour, was got out, but soon after- 
wards expired. The girl and Jennings are ina 
dangerous condition. 


UriLizaTIon oF MetroponitaN SEwacE.—The 
Select Committee of the Commons have had 
further meetings; and among those examined 
were Mr. S. H. Gael, of Lincoln’s-inn, as to Acts 
of Parliament concerning the sewers; Mr. Alder- 
man Mechi respecting his particular views as to 
liquid sewage ; and Dr. Frankland as to the pol- 
lution of rivers, and the state of the Thames in 
particular throughout its course. He recom- 
mended the formation by the legislature of some 
competent authority to superintend and regulate 
the course of the river. The best means of 
utilizing the sewage, he considered, was to use 
it in a liquid state. Mr. G. H. Walker, of Rugby, 
was also examined as to the use of the Rugby 
sewage, of the profit of which he spoke favour- 
ably, especially as regarded green crops. He 
applied from 500 to 1,000 tons per acre per 
annum, at a cost of about 5001. The sewage 
itself cost him 501. He estimated the value of 
grass at 281. an acre. 


New Roya. Insurance Orrick 1n Bristot.— 
The workmen have now removed the barricading 
in front of this building, and it will, in a short 
time, be occupied for the business of the com- 
pany. The back portion of the premises will be 
rebuilt, as soon as convenient arrangements can 
be made for the tenants. Designs for the build- 
ing were submitted in competition to the direc- 
tors under motto, and those of Messrs. Pope & 
Bindon, of that city, were chosen; and, under 
their superintendence, the building has been 
erected. The ground-floor is occupied as the 
offices of the company, and consists of a large 
general office, with board-room, private office, &c. 
The upper portions of the building are occupied 
as offices of the Bristol Docks and Railways, and 
the Mercantile Marine Companies. The front of 
the building towards Corn-street is, in its general 
features, Italian in design, of the Palladian type, 
the carvings being a free adaptation of conven- 
tional foliage of the same character. It is con- 
structed of Bath stone, with columns of red 
Aberdeen granite and gray Pennant. The 
carvings represent the arms of the cities where 
the principal offices of the company are situate, 
and to the of the windows, capitals of 
columns, &c., Liver has been introduced. 
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Satvmon Werrs.—A specification of the man- 
ner of constructing a fish-pass over a weir 6 feet 
high by 30 feet broad, to be modified according 
to circumstances, designed by Mr. William For- 
syth, C.E., has been adopted by the Fishery 
Department of the Home Office; and printed 
copies, signed by two inspectors of fisheries, have 
been issued by authority. 


ARCH#ZOLOGICAL FREEMASONS.—It is reported 
that a grand Masonic archeological meeting will 
take place at Glastonbury, in July next. After 
surveying the Masonic antiquities of the place, 
an excursion will be made to Wells, to inspect 
the architectural beauties of the cathedral and 
Episcopal Palace, the renowned workmanship of 
the masons of old. 


ANOTHER ExHIBITION IN Dustin.—The Dublin 
Winter Garden Company intend to celebrate the 
opening of their spacious building, now in course 
of erection, in the Coburg Gardens, by an Inter- 
national Exhibition, which is to commence next 
May, and remain open for about six months. 
The exhibition will include manufactures, raw 
materials, fabrics of all kinds, machinery, the 
fine arts, &c. When the exhibition has been 
closed the building will be opened as a perma- 
nent exhibition, somewhat upon the principle 
adopted at Sydenham. 


Street IMPROVEMENT IN BrrMiIncHAM. — The 
town council have, after many years’ delay, now 


determined on the continuation of Albert-street | 


THE Cork ScuHoor or Art.—The result of 
the late examinations—being five months’ work— 
gives a satisfactory amount of prizes and awards 
amongst the students of the central school, and 
also of the national and other schools in con- 
nexion with it. Twelve of the works executed in 
the Central School have been awarded medals, 
and six have been selected for national compe- 
tition; and of those who presented themselves 
for examination in geometry, freehand, and 
model, a large number have passed successfully. 


HAMMERSMITH AND City Rartway.—This new 
line of railway was opened for public traffic on 
the 13th instant. The line forms a junction 
with the Great Western Railway, commencing 
at Green-lane, about a mile from the Pad- 
dington station, passing by Notting-hill and 
Shepherd’s-bush, terminating at the Broadway 
at Hammersmith. A short branch, forming a 
junction with the West London Railway, gives 
access to Kensington and the districts south of 
the Thames. 


THE OPENING OF SOUTHWARK AND WATERLOO 
BripGEs.—A report upon the Bill of Alderman 
Salomons in the Commons, to facilitate the 
traffic of the metropolis by improving the com- 
munications across the Thames, was presented 
last week to the court of common council. The 
Bill authorises the purchase of Southwark, 





Waterloo, and other bridges, to be opened free 
to the public. Alderman Salomons got an ear- 
wigging for presuming to introduce such a Bill 


A CeMeTERY ror Asnton.—The Ashton-under- 
Lyne Town Council have resolved “ That it is 
expedient that a public cemetery should be pro- 
vided for the borough of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
the general purposes committee be authorised to 
take all necessary measures for carrying out this 
resolution; and that a petition to the Queen in 
council be approved, and the common seal be 
affixed thereto.” 


A Royat Borny.—Previously to her departure 
from Balmoral last autumn, Her Majesty, feeling 
the want of a shelter-house from rain showers on 
Lochnagar, gave orders for the erection of a 
small dwelling, or simply a bothy, having a “ but 
and a ben,” or outer and inner apartment. The 
bothy is about finished, and stands a few hundred 
yards from the “white pole,” known to Loch 
tourists, and nearly three miles from Altna- 

isac. The building is oblong, having a two- 
stalled stable in the same line with the royal 
apartments. For nearly two miles the building 
materials had to be carried without carts. The 
building is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Beaton, architect, of Balmoral. 


THe Mippie Levert Litication.—An import- 
ant decision has been given in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The question at issue was 
whether the Middle Level Commissioners were 
liable for the neglect of their servants in respect 
of the inundations in Norfolk some time ago. 
Mr. Justice Mellor and the Lord Chief Justice 
held they were not. Mr. Justice Blackburn was 





into Dale-end. The work is estimated to cost | without the authority of the common council, | °f 4 different opinion. The case, however, will 
5551., but from 7,0001. to 10,0001. have already | who authorized their committee to prepare a| be taken to the Court of Error. 


been paid in connexion with it. The new street | petition to Parliament against the Bill; the she- 


VENDOR AND PurcHASER.—The suit Viscount 


will, however, be acquired on exceedingly mode- riffs, attended by the remembrancer, to present | Palmerston v. Turner, before the Master of the 


rate terms. The new thoroughfare will afford | 
important accommodation for the town. Land} 


is given for the purpose by Colonel Inge, Mrs. 
Walford, and the governors of the Free Grammar | 
School, on condition that the corporation proceed 
with the new street; and the last-named also 
offer to assign a plot of 500 square yards of | 
land for the purpose of widening and improving | 
Park-street, Mass House-lane, and Moor-street. 


DEcoratIoN oF St. Paut’s.—The windows, the 
designs for which we mentioned last week, are 
the gifts respectively of the Drapers’ Company 
and Mr. Brown. The designs have been re- 
turned, that the cartoons may be proceeded with. 
The committee are also expecting from Professor 
Schnorr the designs for two other windows, for 
the apse, the gifts of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
and Dr. Rogers. Those which have been sent over | 
and have been approved, are said to be “powerful, | 
quiet, and religious in character.” There is every | 
reason to expect that the first work of pictorial | 





art in the cathedral will be Mr. Alfred Stevens’s | 
design, executed in mosaic, for one of the span- | 
drels of the dome, of which the preliminary | 
work has already been prepared by Sig. Salviati, | 
at Murano: the final operation will very shortly | 
be commenced in the cathedral. 


Tur Canynces Society, Bristot.—The anni- | 
versary of this Society, which has for its object | 
the restoration of the church of St. Mary Red- | 
cliff, was held on the 8th instant. A sermon 
was preached in the church by the Rev. J. R. 


the petition. 
THE BrrRMiINGHAM MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 


committee entrusted with the duty of superin- 
tending the work. In both instances the figure 
is habited in the robes of the Order of the Garter. 
The one least encumbered with masses of drapery 
was approved, and the artist was requested to 
proceed with the execution of his commission, 
which, we understand, he has promised shall 
have the precedence of others of the same kind 
which he has undertaken. The architectural 
canopy, as our readers are aware, is entrusted to 
Mr. J. H. Chamberlain.— Midland Counties 
Herald. 


CorTtaGE IMPROVEMENT Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of the subscribers and friends of the 


| Central Cottage Improvement Society, has been Ages.” 


held at the Whittington Club, Arundel-street, 


| Strand, under the presidency of Mr. J. S. Smith. 


The object of this society is the collecting to- 
gether, in one museum, all models, plans, books, 
and papers of every description bearing upon 


| Rolls, arose out of an agreement whereby the 


| Earl of Malmesbury, on behalf of himself and 


| Prince Consort.—The models for the statue | the trustees of his marriage-settlement, of whom 
| intended to be erected as a memorial of the late Lord Palmerston was one, agreed to sell, and the 
| Prince Consort, in Birmingham, have been sub- | defendant to purchase, certain lands in Hamp- 
| mitted by Mr. Foley, R.A., the sculptor, to the shire. The agreement contained a stipulation 


that if, from any cause whatever, the purchase 
‘should not be completed on a certain day, the 
_ purchaser should pay interest from that day until 
the completion of the purchase. Considerable 
delay was caused by a defect in the vendor’s 
| title. The Master of the Rolls held that delay 
| caused by the state of a title, provided it be not 
| wilful, falls within the provision of “ any cause 
| whatever ;” and that, therefore, in this case, in- 
| terest was payable by the purchaser. 

| Socrery FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
| Fine Arts.—At the last meeting, Mr. W. Page 
Smith delivered a lecture “ On the Symbolical 
| Character of the Architecture of the Middle 
Amongst the views enforced by the 
| lecturer was one to the effect that during the 
period which elapsed between the Crusades and 
|the Reformation, the Freemason art-workmen 
employed on the sculptural decorations of 
|churches and collegiate establishments intro- 


the subject of labourers’ dwellings, extracting |duced designs derogatory, not only to the 
from them as much practical matter as possible, | dogmas, but some of the services, of the Romish 


and publishing so much of the same as may from | 
time to time appear desirable. The council) 
announce that 2,500 sets of plans and specifica- | 
tions of their cottages have been circulated, and | 


Church, as well as various others symbolical of 
the coming reaction. He illustrated his obser- 
vations by reference to numerous examples. 
The discourse was followed by a discussion, in 


oodford. A collecti then made, which | probably from 400 to 500 cottages have been | which Mr. Hurlstone, Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. 
prose soer to ry rn vid. At he annual et erected, in which the general features of those | Stewart, Mr. Heraud, and others took part. 


ing, subsequently held, Mr. 8S. W. Lucas pre- 
sided. Mr. C. S. Clarke, hon. sec., read the 
report, which said,— 

‘** The annual subscriptions and other donations for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1862, amounted to the sum 
of 1791, 3s.; and for the year ending 3lst December last, 
to the sum of 142/, 6s. These amounts are exclusive of 
the instalments paid on subscriptions to the ‘Lucas 
Fund,’ In addition to the above amounts, the sum of 
1032. 5s. 6d. was collected during the years 1862 and 1863 
in the box kept in the church, and 68/. 2s. 6d. from the 
donations of visitors. The following has been the progress 
of the restoration since the last cm: viz. :—The 
restoration of the north transept, the north end of tran- 
sept, with the buttresses from the ground tothe parapet, 
with large north window; and the six clerestory windows 
and flying buttresses, parapets, pinnacles, &c., on the 
east and west sides, have n completed. The north- 
west clerestory (the portion between the north transept 
— ~ tower) has n — on — 

i mc | arapets, pinnacles, and is completed. 
In the interior, Seoaseuny of the ceiling, and the pillars 

ween the clerestory windows, have been cleaned and 
restored. The six pillars in the chancel have been cleaned 
and restored, and a portion of the screen on the south- 
west side has been completed, and the stone seating at 
the east end of the Ladye Chapel has been restored. 
Your committee are sorry to find that the condition of 
the tower has become very serious, rendering it necessary 
that steps should immediately be taken for its preserva- 
tion, e committee have therefore to invite contribu- 
tions to meet the expenses of the restoration of the 
tower.” 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Lucas, to Mr.Alderman 
Proctor, to the Architect, the Honorary Secre- 


tary, and others. 





| timates for them maintained. 


plans have been adopted and the published es- | 


Frower-sHows IN Lonpon Wixpows.— The | 
subject of growing flowers in London windows | 
was treated of last week, at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, when the Rev. E. Bayley, rector | 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, explained the plan | 
which had been pursued in portions of his dis- 
trict, and the extraordinary results produced by 
the competition and emulation which had been 
excited among the poorer classes of his parish- 
ioners, residing in localities the most unfavour- | 
able to the rearing of plants and flowers. The 
rev. gentleman stated the results of the experi- 
ment during the last four years. His parish 
comprises 17,000 inhabitants, 6,000 or 7,000 of 
whom are steeped in poverty, and living in an 
exceedingly precarious manner; yet amongst 
these a love of flowers had been found to prevail, 
as some had reared plants in the dingiest of 
atmospheres and most unwholesome of dwell- 
ings, even resorting to broken jugs and teapots 
in default of garden-pots. He also gave a very 
cheering description of a movement in connexion 
with the flower-show, called the “Clean and 
Tidy Movement,” the object of which was to 
induce people, however, poor, to take a pride in 
their dwellings, and to keep them as clean as 


THE BUNHILL-FIELDS BuRIAL-GROUND.—At a 
recent meeting of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil a memorial, signed by Mr. Remington Mills, 
M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, and many more, was 
presented, praying the court to take steps to 
secure the preservation in its present condition 
of Bunhill-fields burial-ground. The memorialists 
stated that they were informed that the leases 
under which the corporation of London had held 
the Finsbury prebendal estate for more than 300 
years, will finally run out at Christmas, 1867, 
and that the estate will then pass into the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Of that 
estate the burial-ground formed part, and they 
prayed the court to make such arrangements 
before the expiration of the lease as might pre- 
vent the perversion of the ground to common 
uses. The ground, they said, was set apart as a 
place of interment by the corporation 200 years 
ago; and down to 1852, when it was closed as a 
place of sepulture, more than 120,000 corpses 
had been interred in it. “In this burying- 
ground,”’ they observe, “ are interred men whose 
memory and‘writings are among the most precious 
of our national heirlooms.” The court passed 
a unanimous resolution referring the memorial 
to the City Lands Committee for them to con- 
sider what steps should be taken for preserving 
the burial-ground in its present state. 
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REMARKABLE Escare.—A Cavution.—Mr. Tay- 
lor, jun., architect, of Whitehall, was on Saturday 
inspecting the works of the Blackfriars Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
and ascended the scaffold to the south pier by a 
jadder, to a height of upwards of 40 feet. When 
descending, some empty railway carriages ran 
into the scaffolding, shattering it and the lower 
part of the ladder upon which Mr. Taylor was, 
leaving him clinging for life to the broken ladder, 
suspended aloft amid the falling parts of the 
scaffold, tiJl he was rescued by the workmen who 
descended to him. 


Gas.—At the tenth annual meeting of the East 
Grinstead Gas Company a dividend of ten per 
cent. was declared. Although the price of gas 
was reduced last year from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, still the amount from private 
consumers rose to within 501. of the previous 
year; and in consequence of the increase of 
business it has become necessary to enlarge the 
works. The cost, estimated at 2001., will be 
paid from the reserved fund, and still leave 
about 1001. for future emergencies. The Har- 
wich Gas Company have declared a dividend of 
6 per cent. for the past year, and the share- 
holders have determined to increase their capital 
2,0001., in order to carry out the extension of 
their works, rendered necessary by the increase 
of their trade.——The Burslem and Tunstall Gas 
Company have declared dividends of 10 per 
cent. on original shares, and 74 per cent. on new, 
for the past year, free of income-tax ; and have 
reduced the price of their gas by a scheme of 
discounts, and speak of a farther reduction in 
price. The town of Machynlleth has been 
lighted with gas. The price is to be 7s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

















TENDERS. 


For erecting two shops and two cottages in Halls Ville- 
street, Plaistow Marsh, for Messrs. W. & Tipple. 
Messrs. Williamson & Loudon, architects :— 


Q 


OOD fae ssassivcissntndicosssecsbnmanes £1,410 
TUE onioisionstarnkarnsoindbieniieinite 1,363 
Fisher” ovnoneiapioniilismainanenniiiin 





x 

Col 

3 
SO0000 
oo0000 





For New Bank, Dover. Mr. Rowland Rees, jun., 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





ee EOL TARE RTT £2,669 0 0 
Stiff & Co. ......... 2,689 0 0 
Ayers & Son ............... ows oo 9 6 
Matthews (accepted)............... 2,334 10 © 








For two semi-detached resid with t y walls, 
&c., at Malvern Link, Worcestershire, Mr. E. c Alflatt, 
architect :— 


SD = daicpentnisbacdadonapnanasietimpasnnsiiiel £730 0 0 
DUMP sciniissinsisintdeaiicnianiacindidimed 700 0 0 
NINE sascnisuiidees benctinesineiibealgihaeiciibcas 630 0 0 
NI nc ocianiascacaueioneeasinmaaline 548 15 0 
Allen (accepted)  .................000 535 0 0 





For additions to Old Park, near Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
the residence of Lieut.-General Sir John Cheape, K.C.B. 
Mr. Augustus F, Livesay, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied ;— 
I cncnsenihovdel eeenccesetnccnes cede £2,999 13 10 
seneneciiaiieditanatathpihin enced 995 0 0 
Neots tassagtaa iinnhbiheiinls 2,650 0 0 





For residence, Waterloo-road. Mr. Geo. Bidlake, 
architect (exclusive of foundations ) :-— 


i TIE £1,100 0 O 
Sowster snoveshsessescunabdcensinnouiaciin "872 16 2 
Heveningham ............ccscceeeeee 862 12 0 





For japanning works and factory, Wolverhampton, 








Mr, Geo. Bidlake, architect :— 
ee = . £2,841 17 0 
Heveningham . . 2,640 15 0 
PINE cs. asccvnteagasndshinehigmation 2,580 0 0 
For the enlargement and restoration of Kenilworth 


hire. Mr. William Smith, architect :— 








For school-room, class-rooms, residence, and indus- 
trial offices, Clarence-street, Richmond, arenes Mr, 
A. W. Blomfield, architect. Quantities ied by 
Mr. J. = Bunker :— 


eoooooeoo 
ooooooses 








For the eins of Hoddesdon Chureh, Herts. 





Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect :— 

Desens & Eebinees ‘ea " 00 
Hill & Sons... 3,415 0 0 
Rider ..... 3,390 0 0 
III ss xssisauibictisinniibiodctaciiasseaniit 3,326 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole 3,197 0 0 
- snow — appabtinimenipinitiaesiais 3,173 0 0 

SN Sc scncescsysicwsees 3,125 0 0 
Marslend & Son ............... 3,055 0 0 
RN ieaciictabasisAsitoninaseveinsic 2,995 0 0 


For central buildings and west wing of the Midland 
Counties Proprietary School. 


Mr. Geo, Bidlake, archi- 











H. H. 


‘or Jews’ Synagogue, Southampton. Mr. 
Callin, OE mga Quantities make 


APN ee eeeeeeeeerenene seeweerceene > 





ecoooo 
ecosoooo 














Alterations to 24 and 25, Oxford-street. Mr. Silvester 
C, Capes, architect :— 
Scrivener & White.................... £317 0 0 
IDs aisicicransisasvatiecaioens 278 0 0 





New north aisle and new roof to nave of North Kil- 
worth 2 agg Leicestershire. Mr, Joseph Clarke, 


2 on ; (accepted) shnushnonidapsiiniengs £1,021 19 8 
For 8t. Matthew's Schools, Bedford New Town, N.W. 


Mr. Silvester C. Capes, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Landsdown :— 











Manley & Ro wiiessteortnens Ge OO 
Browne & Robinson ............... 2,860 0 0 

NED cicgnapnidbierasecvedephiaede iniee 00 
Dove, Brothers 00 
Patrick & Son ... 0 0 
DRGROISIIID isinnnivoradersesconsemnes 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ......... 2,690 0 0 
eg eran 2,650 0 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted)... 2,548 0 0 

Additions to Bamford Hall, Rochdale. Mr, Joseph 
Clarke, architect :-— 

Ellis & Hinchliffe .................. £2,012 6 0 
Diggles, SONI 3h. didsnnerscnieee 1,750 0 0 
OIE disk ncibidibincadonsinimpanicibiaaadaniis 1,735 0 0 
Baker Siciaieetpcetanlietaliiiatuaies iinionmeian 1,725 0 0 
Pe cncchtsniscassnssseionsuancocnanard 1,695 0 0 





For new National Church Schools and residences for 
master and mistress, at Uxbridge. Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
architect :— 

Allowed for Old 
Materials. 
Shoppee & Son ...£1,108 0 0 ...... £75 0 0 
Fassnidge & 
(accepted)......... £1, 071 OD) ie 9 0 0 


For additions to No. 22, Highbury-erescent, for Mr. H 





Spicer. Mr. Wm. Smith, architect :— 
Killby (accepted) PRE Retry eee £844 0 0 
For St. John’s Hospice, Triangle, Hackney :— 
Skinner ......... . sscevaduibesite it sotses £300 00 
I oivsssnks<ahtbinintiscieliinotanen 352 0 0 





For restoration of Howe Church, Norfolk. Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, architect :— 
Burrell 
III cs consevtecnsnss eisisiinblalingaganinns 
Wordingham & Spinks (accepted) eit 0 0 





For a new oak roof to the chancel of Redenhall Church, 
Norfolk. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Godbolt (accepted) .................. £200 0 0 





Phipson, archi 
L 





ONT csccoraniesercsswtecennentenvesiaskees 0 
Youngs 0 
Wo 0 
oe gaa & Bantram 0 

sesh deibibcasanschaenshinnk ebssmciancaean 208 10 0 
eee & Bloom (accepted) ... 20818 0 





For building s rectory for the pees of Swanton Abbot, 
Norfolk. Mr. ©. Fulseen, architect :— 
Cornish chines ndispoigactalsbines £1,090 0 0 





For building a rectory for the parish of Beeston St. 





Lawrence, Norfolk. Bricks found by rector. Mr, R. M. 
Phipson, architect :— 
NN iis iicctivabibienie esnbenel £1,398 0 0 
ION ssiciceseniesininictanes eowenees 1,250 0 0 
Baldwin & Bunell......... asinieneienie 1,125 0 0 
Cornish (accepted) .................. 1,105 5 6 
einen’ 


wing and re-decorating chapel, St. Thomas’ 
fackney. Mr. Edward acon rehitect . 
Henshaw (accepted) ............000065 £612 





For 2% a villa residence at Harrow, for Mr. John 


Carter. ohn M. Bryson, architect :— 
tal pbkesesbbonstiinseubeosdaveanssalbsacses £1,564 0 0 
= abl ities cicada aidan 1,485 0 0 
Smith ........ ioeaniirshamennorecnadenioniie 1,44 0 0 
I idisicin ets cnrchcctentishssusninies 1,347 0 0 





a For ——s a a and homestead on the 
ring Par! tate gmarstone, in the parish of Tring, 
Herts. Mr. A. T. a nr 


Holland & Senior... 395 0 0 
Stevenson ...........5..60 beaituabibane 2,262 0 0 
PNG ocitaibectcidabeubaiiaccsts 1,94 0 0 
G, & J, Honour (accepted) ...... 1,909 0 0 





For alterations, &e, to house, Newman-street, Oxford. 
Mr. H. H. Collins, — 
«+oeeeee 282 0 O 


Cohen (accepted) . 
For villa residence, Berkhampstead, for Capt. Hardy. 
Mr. oo Collins, » architect — 














.. £3,978 0 0 

Stevenson .. 3,604 0 0 
King........ 3,685 0 0 
Cushing 3,650 0 0 
3,630 0 0 

Manz ...... 3,623 0 0 
Saunders... 3,602 0 0 
SSeS 3,400 0 0 
’ 3418 0 0 
wot een & Cole 3,330 0 0 
BOs cits cisivee civeseceetsvesee 9219 0 O 


For village school, Mulbarton, Norfolk, Mr, R. M, | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vegetation on Cement.—A North ton correspondent wishes to 
know what it will be best to use in destroying vegetation on cement. 
An acid or alkaline wash would no doubt destroy the vegetation ; 
but some other correspondent may be able to say what he has found 
best adapted to effect the object in view. 

J. B.—H. de M.—Hope (such appointments are obtained with diffi- 
culty. Better not to quit the department hastily).—y.—H. M.— 
W.8.—J. G. L.—W. P.—Spectator.—J. F.—R. W.—J. D.—& C. Co 
J, B—A. P.—N. A.—J. M. B. 

We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 








me 





(ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to c’ , architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public re chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ladgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











New PRICE. bi bound in cloth, s 
AXTON’S PRICE-BOOK, for Archi 
1816) — Se an B00 prices Survevor, & hry 
, Com 
and j This work is not printed from 
stensots po plat plates ; eae ak each succeeding edition such altera- 
tions and additions be —— practically useful to the 
Arcbitect, the 
London : Sim kK 





& 00 Stationers’ Hall-court, 
in town and country. 








strongly bound in 
HE BUILDER'S and CONTRACTOR'S 
want BOOK gmk Fn, sa Weale’s) for 1864, re- 
BURNELL, Eq. C. book is the universally recog- 
rinted from stereotyen ae aS Yor, as in the cme aon 
ae pot perpnate, a the oppor. 


other books of the kind, errors 
een a eae beeen oe eon 
desirable improvements. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 
the Bight Hon. 


Lord Palmerston. 
SEINE for i INUMENTS, TOMBS, 











RIZE POEMS recei vier oo ng the the 100 Guineas 


a Shakepeare,” and 
awarded by Messrs. bag atv ays J. Stir Nha Avdrew > 
George Rose, and Thomas 8, Stuart. 

Portraits of Queen Elizaveth and the one Beauty. 
ve at ba the best Drapers’ i a som biti or to me god 
receipt of address to & thographers to 

Queen, Publishers Lincoln’s-ina-fields. 


TO CARPENTERS, —, STAIRCASE BUILDERS, &c. 
Now Pu , the T and greatly improved Edition of the 


OINERS INSTRUCTOK: a new work 
J 
iples, 





BANKS, WESTON, CLARK, PERRY, FOSTER, 
WHITE, and other of the mee ieten ie Spt, 
Edited by JOSt PH GALPIN 


at Fourteen Sh: llings eac' 
Dlished " WHITTARRK & OO. as & CO. Ave Maria-lane ; 
and may be bad of all Booksellers. 
Wholesale Depot : C, CHABOT, 9a, Skinner-street, Snow hill. 





’N the ECONOMICAL USE of FU) 
N the ECONOMICAL USE of FUEL 
and the PREVENTION of SMOKE in DOMESTIC FIRE- 
PLACES, with Observations on the Pat-nt Laws. 
"2 fee at cor efthas toeaten. a 
this is not a mere ad puff, but of gesena) 
utility om the subject of which it treat-.”— 
London : ROBERT HARKDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





habe 


vis MURRELL iL will SWLL | L by AUC ny AUCTION, 
TUESDAY 3 sox pene TWALVE ee one goed sees 








_ ©. AUCTION, the Bank of 

inn on MONDAY, the 20° of JUNE, at TWELVE for 
o'clock, a portion of BUILD- 
1NG LAND, free of tithe and situate on the Rendlesham- 
road, leading Downs-road Upper the 
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UPPER CLAPTON, MIDDLESEX.—Eligible Freehold Building 


A. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, London, on MONDAY, 

20th, 1864. at TWELVE fer ONE o'clock, a further Portion of 

this eligible pt pens np PROPERTY, free of tithe, and land-tax 
on Rendlesham- -road, leading from Downs-road 

to Upper chapeen within five minutes’ walk of the Hackney Downs. 
and about half an hour’s ride of the — Nine-tenths of the pur 
contract at five per cent. to 
be paid in nine years by equal i eater instalments, but the whole 
or any of the balance may be pid pee | mee without notice. 
conditions of sale may be obtained at the 


i 
gi 


Coleman-street, E.C.; of the 1 
London, B.C. ; of the pornos wth the eee’: ak ie aes 








LEYTON 
M* WHITTINGHAM i i gs sr ter to 


Fi 1. Ue UCTION, at the MAR T, London, on ng ye 


27th, TWELV® ft ONE o'clock, about 25 Lots 
of eligible FRERHOLD BUILDI G LAND, free of tithes and land- 
tax, with frontage to the ee Tread, Grange Park, Goldsmith and 


Primrose Roads ; also a few Lots fronting — Salisbury, Carlisle, an 
is eti of Villa or 


i 
: 
ie 





YORKSHIRE, adjoining a Railway Station.—To Manufacturers and 
Others requiring aan So venon’ _ Water Transit, and 
to Brewers —TO B 


[)XoN & ‘BUSH, ‘at the ‘CROWN INN, 


Rotheram, Yorkshire, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of 
JUNE, at FIVE p.m. :—Lot 1. FREEHOLD LAND, with Beerhouse, 
€ Yottage, and Buildiy gs thereon, scjoining, and having a frontage of 
nearly 500 feet to the Masboro' —— station of the Midland Railway, 
Rotherham, comprising a site of 6,800 square yards. Coal pits, and 
the means of water communication with the sea, are with‘n a few 
bundred yards. Lot 2. Freehold Hotel, called the “ Red Lion,” = 
the yard, stables. loose boxes, and outbuildings, com comprising a 
large site, in Bridgegate, being in the m ddle of the town of Rother 
ham, and close te the Court-house — For plans and further particu- 
lars apply to Mr. JOSEPH BADGER, Solicitor, Rotherham. 





SURREY.—An eligible FREEHOLD ESTATE, consisting of about 

63 acres of superior land, peg my yt beantiful sites for building pur- 

poses, forming part of lead Estate. in the important 

Willage of Button about a mile from the station, with City and 
el 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, &! manacing 
ABBOTT will SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S 
COFFREHOU SB, Change-aliey, Cornhill, on FRIDAY, JULY 8th, 
the very valuable ESTATE, above referred to, which is situate in the 





y 
good Residences, and is situate within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Low Leyton Station, on the ton Railway, and within a 
mile and a half of the Stratford and Lea Bridge Stations on the Great | 
Kastern The hase-money may be paid by a deposit of | 





10 per ce:.t. and the remainder in nine years, by half-yearly instal- | 


ments, with interest on the unpaid balance at 5 per cent ; but the 





59, Coleman-street. , London. EC; . ‘ga 
street, London, BC; and ot the Plone of fain 


BROMLEY, MIDDLESEX.— — Eligible Freehold Building Land. 

R. et HITTIN GHAM is instructed to! 
AUCTION, a* the AUCTION MART, London, on 

MONDAY" the sth of JUNE, 1864, at TWELVE for OVE o'clock, 

about Bixty- -two Lots of eligibie FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 

in Devon’s-road, per ys and the new streets leading there- 

, Box, and Gale Streets, within three miles of the 

City, half a mile from the railway stations at Bromley and Bow, and | 
about a mie from tnose at ne avd Limehouse. . — <. 

money may rem: on mo! or contract at 

cent. to be paid in nine years, by equal eorly aoe a but 
the whole or any of the balance ang te out paid off at any "time | 
without potion iculars, plans, and conditions of Sale may be | 
rg in the neighbourhood ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & | 
= 59, wn-street, Ki’.; of the Aucti M t 
t. London EC E.C. ; an‘ at the Place of Sale, 


PORTMAN BARRACKS, OXFORD STREET.—To Builders, Carpen- | 
Setpriai aan Fitti: a Se ae oe —The Valuable | 
bleck iD rema the Barrack 

of buildings im Orchard-strect, and large 


R. J. A| SMITH has received instructions | 
from the Contractors to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- | 
ISES as above, on TUESUAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 and 22, 
1864, at TWELVE o'clock ly, about 500 large ‘Lors of excellent 
ae a 68, pyre | 2,000 feet ran of large 
Memel cy lengths, 14,000 run ‘of oista, 10,000 feet of 
scantlipg of various pi 


3 imches, 350 yellow rafters 12 feet each, 150 squares capital flooring: | | 





articulars and btained the 
‘Lion and Key, Leyton ; of Messrs. BURRELL rf DAVIES, Solicitor, ‘ 
14, M 





ie 








frames, 5,000 countess and duc slates, ae and ridge tiles, 
other e chimney-pieces, | 
register-stoves, kitchen-ranges, several tons of iron in iron columns, | 
= and railing, 4. ugh- and os 1,0" O feet wrought- -iron »team 
h in large stacks, | 
= a large quantity of other materials. The whole to be sold without 
reserve, and ood from off the ground in three days. Catalogues to 
be obtained on the Premises, and of the Auctioueer, King-street, 
Hammersmith, who will forward them by post on application. 





EARLY SALE, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, on account of the num- | 
ae —— _ Carpenters, Cabinet and eed 


LA ESSRS. "LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, Camden 
own, on MONDAY, JUNE 7, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, a large | 
quantity of yellow, and pine Ry 
whole and cut, 3.000 feet wide pine boa 150 squares prepared floor. 
ing, 10,000 feet scantling, dry cut = lime-tree, mahogany. birch, 
be four marble chimney-pieces, 1 24 doors, and useful ma- 
terials, — Auction Offices, 2, Cardington- street, Ham pstead-road. 





| cate in one mouth.— _ 


rural and favourite village of Sutton, about a mile frem the railway 
station,and little more than half-an-hour’s jourvey from lain, 
and, on completion of the lines now making the distance to London 


| will not only be greatly reduced, but oe 3 additional facility of the 


terminus in Fieet-street of the Chatham and Dover Railway will be 
afforded. The whole is . and (except on a small portion) the 
land-tax is redeemed. The land is undulated, and the elevated parts 
most pleasing and picturesque views, extending far over 
this favourite county, and offer tempting sites for the erection of 
gentlemen's villas on a large or moderate sca'e. The Estate will be 

| Sold in lots suitable for capitalists, private gentlemen desirous of 
| erecting their own residences, and speculative builders; and it 
possesses ‘on brick earth.—Printed particulars and plans are pre- 
may be obtained fourteen days before the nm of 

Buantes. MORGAN, Esq. Solicitor, 15, Old Jewry Cham 

Cheap-ide, E.C.; and at the Offices of Messrs. RU SHW ORTH, TARVIS, 
& ABBOTT, Savile-row, W.and 19, Change-alley, E.C. 








_ ‘MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKIN SON, 
A®CHITECTS and CONSULTING 


SURVEVORS. 
Quantities of Artificers’ Work accurately taken. 
Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by gaa men rough Sketches or 


se 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 








TO ome BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
LERK®HIP ASSISTANCE. 


| ROOks in “ARREAR, or otherwise, Posted | 
up,as may be required, by an experienced Builders’ Book- 
keeper, or Re-arranged on a Cpe ge principle. All matters in- | 
trusted are strictly confidential, and references t» leading firms can 
be given.— Address, W. P. 4, Baxter-road, Lower-road, Islington. 


| PERSPECTIVES OUTLINED and 
COLOURED. and DESIGNS with WORKING and DETAIL | 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, by an ARCHITECT, either at his own 
Rooms or otherwixe.— Address, by letter, ARCHITECT, 

20, GLOUCESTER STREET, REGENTS PARK. 


DWARD CLAB XK, 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR. 
Offices, 19, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, EC. 
Measures works, arranges disp ‘ted accounts, takes off quantities, | 
and prepares - for compensation and dilapidation. 
N.B.—Architects assisted either on or by special 
agreement, 


IGH WAY DISTRICTS.— A Gentleman 

holding the *urveyorship of an important district in ove of 

| the home po is willing to qualify any respectable party seeking 

one of the numerous lucrative appointments under the new Act. 

Board, lodging, and use of horse, Proficieney guaranteed, and certifi- 
‘Address, R. 8. 4, Peterborough Villas, Fulham. 














WOOLWICH. Sie pap a aoe, mae Ragiones, and Others, 


MESSRS. ¥ & E E. BADDELEY will SELL, | 


at 130, bs get ae Weolwich, on *RIDAY next, JUNE 










24, at ELEVEN earn o'clock precisely, on account of the | 

number of lots, oe at diret on 1 of the Trustees of Mr. T. James, TOOLS, 

by the best makers ; t of i gery, cutlery, plated 
premises, 


itema, &e. ‘alee tha. tense of the summanding fixtures, and 
furniture.—The stock may be viewed the day prior, and morning of 
sale ; * d ——_ forwarded on ges toJ. & E. anes 





Building Ground, ec Park. 
ESSkS. PRICE & CLARK are instructed | 
te SELL Le A AUCTION, 3 Rony yh a Coffee House, 
Alley, Cornhill), London. on TURSDAY, JULY 5, at TWELVE 
for Oelvck, - om important “VEEEMOLD ESTATE beeen ce 
, New re mages @ capital and substantially. 
built Family Residence, with stables, outhouses, jen, erchard, and 
grounds ; the whete contetning shew tit ate and ts ool 
for the formation of public institution, or for a g:neral building 
site. The property adjoims Havelock Park, is near to St. Bartho- 
— —_—- and the ge eg beer a in that 
locality. suzrounding property ral rising in ue and 
the capabilities of this particular estate as a baileing site are highly 
favourabie, effering an advantageous opportunity to capitalists, 
duilders, and others to form a good sound table investment. The 


on oh Sad! be viewed until the 
7, Union-street, Portsea ; and iculars with may 


parti 
be had 14 days precedin, the Sale of Meesrs. HELLARD & NS Solici- 
pede: nF gees and in aeenen )m at GARRAWAY’S, and the Offices 
of PRICE &@ CLARK, 48 Chaneery-lane. 


CROYDON, SURREY.—First-class Freehold Building Land, in a 
—— picturesque locality, being part of the Haling-park 


tA ESSRS. BLAKE will SELL by . AUC- 


TION, at GARRAWAY'S COPFEEHOUSE, -alley, 
Cornhi}), on TURSDAY, JUNE 21, at TWELVE o'clock, highly vaiu- 
able FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES, of about half an acre each, 
approached by a capital private road, 50 feet wise, with lodge 
entrance, eter in an elevated position, commandicg beantiful views, 
and having a substratum of gravel. The land is admirably adapted 
for the ee ee ee order to guard agatust 
the p the 2 being deterio- 
gated, the pusthamun will bo Shetek g any other than 
private houses Gas and water mains — sewers are already laid in 
the road. The terminus of the South Railway, which is now 














in the course of construction, will be within a few minutes’ walk of 
the land, and the Waddou and East and West Croydon Stations are 
within easy distances of it,— with plans, may be had four- 
teen days befure 


the Sale at Garraway’s Coffee-house, Change-alley ; 
of Messrs. CURREY & HOLLAND, Solicitors, 9, Old Burlington- 
SS 


SSRS. *GADSDEN IN & ELLIS. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on TUESDAY, JUNE 2ist, 

at VE o'clock, a PIECE of valuable FRESHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, on the south side of Shafteabury road, Hornsey-rise, neac the 
Shaftesbu ee Of about 177 fest by @-depth of 











| ‘A BUILDER, with a good Business, wishes 


to meet with a good practical PARTNER, with 1.5007 at his 


disposal, to i? him in the trade —For information and red | 


| apply to A. B. Post-office, Great Malvern. 


ARTNERSHIP.— WANTED, an active | 

WORKING ena og A with 302%. or 4091. as PARTNER in an 

old-eatab'ished business in the country, as Joiner, Wheerwright, and 
Builder, &c.—Apply, by letter only, 945, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a) 

PARTNER with },000%. to join in an established BUSINESS of | 

a Builder, about three miles from City. The advertiser having | 

Government contracts, requires SUPERINTENDING ASSISTANCE | 

for that Snes. App'y, by letter = > A. B. care of Mr. 
dell, Solicitor, 17, 


jane, Cheap-ide, 

















ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 

SURVEYOR, established in a west end suburb, with a fast- 

desires to MEET with a PARTNER (a 

Christian man) who is praetieal and energetic. Premium 500! — 
Adaress, E. Cribb’s Library, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


N Architectural Firm, in the Country, of 

extensive practice, is in WANT of ONE or TWO efficient 

ASSISTANTS, accustomed to PREPARE COMPETITION DRAW- 
INGS.— Address, J. W.G. Mesars. Waterlow & Sons, London Wall. 


ASTBOURNE LOCAL BOARD.— 
CLERK of WORKS.—WANTED, immediately, by the above 
Board, for about twelve months, a thoroughly practical Person, to 

Seapent the Construction of Drainage Works, under the direction of 
the Surveyor to the above Board.—Written applications, naming 
salary required, with reference to last employer, to be sert to the 
und , on or before TWO p.m. on WEDNFSDAY, the 29th inst. 
Signed, GEORGE A, WALLIS, Surveyor to the Board. 
Eastbourne, June 15, 1864, 














TO SMITHS, &c. : 
OREMAN WANTED, ina Manufacturing 
Ess. t be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
branche ofthe trade, cbte to eet set out oooh, 40 tahe codes from Archi- 
, and to make himself generally u-eful.— Address, in own hand- 
pom = Ee to J. M. 57, Red Lion-street, Holborn. 





INET M 
QEVEBAL Good d WORKME EN WANTED, 
found faa a constarcy guasenteed.— 
Apply to SMITH, BROTH orthampton. 





TONE-CARVERS WANTED.—Apply to 
-street, Tipping-street, 


JAS. ae 14, New York-street, 


TEAM SAW MILLS, CANTERBURY. 
WANTED, 8 WORKING FOREMAN, First-class testimonials 
required. 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GL. 
WANTED a good THREE- “BRAN CH 
bh an‘ refe ir dispensable, Country 
wages. Apply to ©. B. 43, North Bar-street, Banbury. 











W Avon TWO ¢ - ‘THREE experienced 


WORKMEN. ~hovty te HOLLAND & SON, 
Decorative Works, Warwick. 


AN TED, in a House Decorator's and 
ener Business at the West End, a very expe- 
pao Ps a who understands making up accounts, a 
painting, and who slso has been sccustomed to take orders. 
thoro’ knowledge of the Business is essential, and security will be 
required —-pply by letter, stating age and full particulars, te A. B. 
care of Mr. Caider, 199, Oxford-street, W. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS;; also a 


first-class ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN —~hddvenn, 
M. care of Thompson & Baxter, Princess-street, Manchester. 


TO BRICKLAYERS. 


Was TED immediately, a good WORKING 
FOREMAN. Must be competen ee % ettine exh eubens 
— 7 | of strict = a aie ae _ gerne flint 
ences, to J. B. Post-offiee . Brigh on saciid naineinieainedt 


TO FOREMEN OF BRICKYARDS. 
ANTED immediately, 2 WORKING 
FOREMAN, to take charge of t > Cond, Set, and Barn ; also 
Two BRICKMAKERS.— Apply, stating wages "required and refer- 
ences,to Mr. G. R. CRICKMAY, Architect and Surveyor, 77, St. 
Thomas-street, Wey mouth. 


HITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, a ‘ DRAUGHTSMAN, who can 
Make owhing ond detail ge yo gee ehetshen, ani has a 
| fair knowledge ef the general du Ap 
engagement would be made ao — a "aon upon trial, suited.— 
| Address, stating age, experience, and salary required, to RB. M. 
| PHIPSON, Architect, : Norwich. 


HITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


AN T1 E D, immediately, a first-class 
- ASSISTANT, competent to take charge of the office in the 
of the principal. To a thoroughly qualified person the 
wangunent would be permanent.— Address, stating age, references, 

| and salary required, to W. H. 175, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


| W ANTED, in a City Shop, for a constancy, 

a thorough PLUMBER. He po be competent ; with 
| mo objection to fill up time with painting and glazing. — Address, 
- X. A. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 






































ANTED, a PLUMBER, capable of doing 
} paiuting, Oc. in a very old-cstabliched business, 2 fow miles 
| from London; or a GRAINER and WRITER that can do painting. 
| The Advertiser might feel disposed to «an advantageou: offer to 
;* respectable man, if references and abilities were +atisfactory.— 
Builder.” B. C. (real name and address, and references), Office of “ The 





TO SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS. 


W ANTED, a Person to discharge the duties 
of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR, under the Gloucester 
| Board of Health, including the Management of the Roads and Streets, 
and the Superintendence of the Public Sewers and the private junc- 
| tiem Drains, and the performance of other duties under the Local 
Board ; and also the superintendence of the Water Works, and of the 
| Public Park and Pleasure unds ; also to fulfil the duties of Chamber- 
| lain of the City ; to take the superintendence of the Cemeterv-ground ; 
| and generally to take charge of and manage Corporate Estates, 
subject to the direction of the Town Counciland their Committees. 
Two sureties in 5007. each will be required. Salary for the offices 
combined, 2502. per annum. An out-door Assi-tant, at a weekly 
salary, will be provided at the expense of the Board —Particulars as 
| te the duties required, may be had on application (by letter) to Mr. 
A. H JENKINS, Town Clerk, or Mr. K. H. FRYER, Clerk to the Local 
Board of He»lth, Gloucester, to whose Office written applications from 
candidates must be -_ on or before the 24th day of JUNE instant, 
under cover, add “The ter Board of Health,” marked 
* Application for Susvereratie,” &c. An intimation will be given at 
a future time to such candidates with whom the Board may desire to 
have a p | interview.—Gl eter, June 9, 1864. 











ANTED,. "aaa ; a ‘CLERK in a 


BUILDER'S OFFICE. One accustomed to keeping accounts, 
and estimating aud me-suring up works.—Apply. by letter only, 
stating age, and salary required, to A. B. 29, Holford-square, Pen 
tonville. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSIST. 


ae immediately, a PERMANENT 
ASSISTANT, capable of makirg finished drawings from 

He must be a neat and rapid draughteman.— Apply, 
by letter, to B. On. roar abe 2 Surrey, 8. stating age, amount 
| of salary req , and fi and other necessary 


particulars. 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAPERHANGERS. 


Wee ne inaJd obbing Shop, in town, a 
Young Man who is & thorough WORKMAN, and who can 
i a as to and ability. —Apply, by letter, 
te 4 | particulars, to R.T. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO MARBLE AND STONE CARVERS. 
ANTED, a CARVER, good at foli 
ond crnamental work, both in marble and stone —Apply, 
personally, ea PHYSICK, Sculptor, 136, Marylebone-read. 

















ERS’ CLERKS. 
ANTED, ny - "Builder and Contractor's 
Office in town, a thoroughly Ffficient CLERK. Must be a 
good penman and accountant, and of keeping up the prime 
costs of extensive 2 with full particular as to age, 
salary and J. W. 4, Godfrey’s-row, 





a Gy 


well-green. 


ANTED, on ager ay ‘oie can do 

PLUMBING, Bj GLAZING, GRAINING, DIB- 
TEMPERING, PaPERHANGING, &. employ 
Address, G. F. 3, Fonthill-place, Clapham- -road, 8. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIBRS. 


W Aivounen in a Country Town, a good 











PLUMBER and GRAINER, an active ad well 
Man. mmer and winter, 94s.—Address, age and par- 
ticulars, 1 EDWARD POWELL, Ludlow, Salop. 


ANTED, an experienced ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGUTSMAN, able to Cae yy _work- 

and detail drawi: with aity 
= Ineasture Up am Ge ._— and herenan 7 anaiited pes: 
t be nt.— , letter . 
sein nee erereucen, ond salary requised, te JAMES FISHER, 
9, Daucan-strert, Birceuhead. 


ANTED (in Town), with an Architect 
aud Surveyor, a SITUATION —- ——_——, — = 











—Addiess, 
nity of commencing with a fair practice at s small cost. 
B. 8. T. Office o« eS 





d HOUSE PAINT- 
WARPED, corel eel maura, an, 
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THE BUILDER. 
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RPENTERS AND JOIN: 
ANTED, » aoveral good HANDS in the 
above Branch of Trade.— Apply to Messrs. COZENS, BROS. 
Builders, Love-lane, Canterbury. 


ANTED, a good JOINER, to PUT UP | * 
the STAIRS, &c. to Twenty Fourth-rate Houses.—Particu- 
oe be had of Mr. PICKERDEN, 29, Union-street, Hackney- 











CHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


TO AR Y 
ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL | Wihenn ease & 


DRAU GHTSMAN, capable of making working and finished 
drawings.— Address, stating experience and salary required, to J. F. 
4, Park- place, Leeds. 





is a good and and used to the 
general r routine, —Apply by letter to H. Y. - Post-office, Birmingham. 


ANTED, in a London Architect’s Office, 








a DRAU GHTSMAN, whese duties will be the general pre- i= eta Is a good Gas-fitter, and 


paration of working and detail drawings with rapidity and accuracy, 
Salary, for first year, 701.—Apply, by letter only, stating age, former | 


t-road, Grange-road, 8.E. 


town or coun 


SITU. 
SHOP or “sOB, or PARTNERSHIP in a business, with small capital, 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, who | address, 8. a. &. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by A. T. C. 

Measuri “4 corpielet yim with Lag ith: eer. . = 
age 01 ° 

B Tecnpenatte of any doveatiats. Prac- 





A YOUNG MAN wa nr a SITUATION. 
Isa practical Carpenter and Avnet, be has a sound knowledge of 


geometry, construction, working, and perspective deawia 


Realy acquainted with Construction and Carpentry. — Address, | can take out quantities, measure up work, &c,—Address, 4. B. 


T. C. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


Alpha-terrace, Blenheim-street, road, Chelsea. 





BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a an experienced Bricklayer, 
any wg oe —— or FLAT JOINT POINTING, in 
First-class heen con bo cbtnand. Aetna, W. 8. 28, Ann-sirect, 





ANTED, by a good HOUSE PAINTER, 


ATION, in the county, or to TAKE CHARGE te 





TO GAS-FITTERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS, 
by a Young Man, just out, 
of his time, a SITUATION in = jag wennbe SHOP as IM- 
to brass 


Z, 24, Cross-street, Clapham, 8. 





the Use of the Advertiser’ 


a large Job in the City. ITALIAN A 
terms, to B. C. 


.-~ Address, | under chen various works near 
been carried out, is WILLING to — with a Young Member of 
the Profession commencing practice, i 


N Architect is is “desirous Samael ENGAGING 
the SERVICES of a Gentleman t 
Pager saige py! og oe Address, netine “qualification = 

Office of “ The Builder.” 








ND BU!LDERS. 


ARCHITECTS A 
A. THOROUGHLY ‘Qualified Estimating 
Pap Measuring —_ is open to ~ ENGAGEMENT. either 
or otherwise ; to Treat for for Taking off Quantities, Measur- 
Ine wp Workn, Aden, C.D. 1, Camberwell-place, Upper Grange- 


N Y ABOHITECT and SURVEYOR of 
y Eres, Soa nf iat 8a waatt ono ag 





n regard to intro‘uctions and 
's Offices, situated near the Charing Cross 





le oof 


engagements, and references, to ALPHA, care of Mr, Wilson, No. 12, | WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man Railway Stati pepe 1 Pupil { if p te 8 





TO LAND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, in a Surveyor'’s Office, in the | ———— 


surveyor and leveller. One accustomed to the manage- 
men of building land preferred. A competent person will find a 
permanent situation’and a liberal salary.—Address, giving references, | ; 
and terms, BOX 94, Post-office, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


A an ASSISTANT. Must be a fair draughtsman, WANTED, by a Young Man, - Constant 
L 


UMBER. No objection to fill up his time | ENGAGEMENT.—Address, E. F. B. 30, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


Town, country. 
Address, W. Pi io, 4 ork Lambeth, 8. 


abroad. Twenty years’ highest testimonials.— 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


SITUATION as 


(a -aigpmges a SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN. | healthy west end locali ity) can also be received 


ALPHA, No. No. 12, oe ‘Adelphi, W 





A THOROUGHLY " practical CLERK of 


WORKS, with first-class timoniala, is open to a RE- 





in painting. Good references.— Address, M. A. No. 80, East-street, 
ter-square, W. 








W ANTED, a FOREMAN, capable of | 


taking the quent management of a Timber- yard. and of | 


Guestline vans a — -mill —- aw aod = Moulding — Joiner by trade, and a good staircase hand, Seven years in last 
ome nf apply without satisfactory references. — res* 1 Add 
CREIGHTON & HENDERSON, Alexandra Steam Saw-mills, Carlisle. Pimlico, en Oe en et 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or Foreman of Job, Carpenter and 








ONE Y.—IMMEDIATE CASH 
ADVANCES on FREEHOLD and n— - yt PROPERTY, 
REVERSIONS and ANNUITI 
WINE, SPIRIT, sana Khoo WARBANTS, 
RNITURK, SHARES, &c. 
Mr. RICHARD CROSSLEY, "cuge ane, Bank, E.G. 





ANTED, he . MODELLER of great | WANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent £1, 000 IN CASE OF DE ATH, 


experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has been mipy years a usef 
employed in the best houses of London and Paris. Can make himself a gern given. Apply by fal in 05a lead glazing, Se. by ee caused by 
mford, 


Cottages, 8t. Andrews-rcad, Ro’ 


useful 3 in all branches.—Address, T. X. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 








W J ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, an 
ENGAGEMENT, in the OFFICE of a PROVINCIAL ARCHI- 
TECT. Has had several years’ experience in Domestic and Evciesias- 


tical Gothic, with eome knowledge of Classic Architecture, and has ho h 
been accustomed to the fall duties of an Apchiteot’s Offlce.—Address, | Tan, “Setary moderate Address J.D 17, Argyle road, Kensington. 


M58 T. Post-office, , Stourbridge. 


WANT E D, by a thoroughly practical 


Joiner, a RE-RNGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENEKAL FORE 





MAN, or to Take Charge of a Country Job. First-class references.— | or to look after house property, collect rents. &c. Security if re- 
quired.—Address, stating wages, R. C. P. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


Address, J. B. 23, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





ENGAGEMENT as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPER 


N. No. 6, Lane’s 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED,a SITUATION in an Architect's 
Office, either in town or country, by a Young mp te 





TO LANDLORDS AND OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 
ANTED, by a good Painter, Glazier, 


Paperhanger, &c. a SITU ATION in the country, on an estate, 





TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, who has 


just completed his articles with an Engineer and Surveyor 


of Public Works, an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT, in the Office and careful draughtsman, understands levelling and surveying. con- 


oron Works, Good references given. Aged 20.—Address, F. T. 104, | 
Kingsland-road, London, N.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. and Leasehold 


co. 


or an Allowanee of 61. per week while laid up 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 
4 : t of. to the 


by an Annual Paymen 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPEN?ATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


Pon eet ly at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STREBT, and 64, 
RNHILL. ceed WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





Single on FREEHOLD and LEASE 


for 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a PERMA- | dtemed, and the advance can’ be repaid by easy inatalmente” Fae 





UMBERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, "by a respectable Young Man, 
a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Has served five years in his | 
trade. Town or eta —Address, G. H. C. 1, Barthwaite-place, 
Paddington, N.W. 








UILDERS, &c, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- | 


class GRAINER, in town or oe laetaceeees undeni- 
able.—J. B. 23, Hermitage-street, Paddington, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 
eee aR ASSIS ANT in. an Architect's and yc apttant a — 

Is & neat and ex to prepare w 

ing and detail drawings, and weil acquainted with the duties of —_ 

Architect and Surveyor’s Office. G references .— 

103, Pentouville-road, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT in either of the above offices. Can prepare 

detail drawings, take out q aud up a 
t. — Address, W. K. 

















hi " 








Salary 
Office of *“* The Builder.” 
RCHITECTS. 


ANTED, tag we Advertiser, aged 24, a 


SITUATION as | ocuetinn in an Architect Office. Ad- 











dress, DELTA, 8, P : by -street, B rdens, Pimlico. 
WAS TED, by a ites :, thoroughly 
100 benches at 


co ey sHOF FOREMAN, who has had 
his command, an EN EMENT, in a few weeks. iu any extensive 
concern, “- out of Gouna. — Address, Vv. W. X. 2, Gerrard-street, 
mn, N. 








NENCY in either of the above Offices. Is a neat colourist | 44 ay t of the ad taken as rent. Greater Rowe are 
to shares 
versant with taking out quantities, and designing of vil'as and farm- , and no deduction 
nes. Good = Address, 0.0. Post-office, Kennington. | $0, subearibe for, or competiticn SOF poepectns and forms of pre 
cross, sent on receipt of a directed stamped envelope. 
aees EDWARD HARPER, Secretar 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE REN- 
DERED in PREPARING WORKING, DETAIL, COMPETI- 
TION, and other DRAWINGS, &c. by the Advertisers, at their own 
Rooms.—Address, L. & N. 40 Norfolk-street, 8 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


r l" H Advertiser, a thoroughly good 
PAINTER, &c. is in want of a SIFUATION or JOB, in or near 
come ol OWeaee to the eare - the best. work, and work in all the 


— Address, E. V. W. 
Suess of ” tebe Builder.” 
TO SURVEYORS, &c. 


HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE- 


MENT, to Copy and Trace Drawings, &c.—Address, 0. B, J. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


(THE Advertiser, a thoroughly good Three- 
branch Hand, wishes for a PERMANENCY —Address, E, P. 
1, White Bart-court, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 


RCHITECTS AND CONTRACTO 

E- ENG VAGEMENT. —A ‘thovoughly 

practical CLERK of WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a similar situation, or Superintendent to a Contractor of 

large buildings. No objection to country. references,— Address, 
AB. 5, Grafton-road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 




















NO SHUTTER BARS. 








ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER f SHOE. 
e SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DesTRu CTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 
When ordering the above, send FINISH THICK NESS of 





RTESIAN WELLS. 


THOMAS CLARE, CONTRACTOR, 
t, Lambeth- walk, London, 8. 
cINEa. WELL- PUMPS, WELL-BORING 
TOOLS, for Purchase or Hire. 


153, Arch, N 
PORTABLE STEAM. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY Practical Clerk of Works 


desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class references. Aged 
37.—Address, CHAS. BOND, Mr. Vigurs’s, 13, Buckingham-row, 
Westminster, 8.W. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 


PROVER, andor WRITER ‘and GRAINER, or SIGN- 
WRITER. The Advertiser could — up his time with plain painting, 


at of work can 
be shown—Address, D. N. D. “Oflice of * The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY Practical CLERK of 
WORKS is open to an ENGAGEMENT. No objection to go 
an bead ee D. 8. A. 1, Prospect- 








TO CARPENTERS AND 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a Lad to 


the Genewa} CARPENTERING and JOINERY BUSINESS 
indoor). Country preferred.—Address, J. STRANGE, Rose-street, 
okingham, Berks. 


‘WANTED, by a Gentleman, aged 27, a 


SEAT in the Office of an Architect of good practice, ‘a a 
country town, where he may gain a practical AH oe od of architec- 
ture.— Address, immediately, stating terms yearly and half-yearly 
A. B. Upper Bangor Post-office, North Wales. 








N Efficient. a eo ughly Practical 

ASSISTANT wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, either temporary 
or permanent. Is well up in detailsand construction, writing specifi- 
cations, and the management of estates, &. &c. Terms moderate. 
Address, W. W. Post-office, St. Pancras-road. 


AGES PATENT BOILER FLUID 

etfectually Removes and Prevents the Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers of all kinds, saatven the quality of the water; does not 
injure the metal, and saves fuel.—For testimonials ‘and references 
se tg BRETT & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 150, Leadenhall-street, 





RTANT TO BUIL 
REEN’S "PREPARED ‘ASPHALTE, for 
—_— damp cellars, &c. price 40s. per ton, on Midland or 
Loudon -Western Railway, Bedford.—Address DANIEL 
GREEN. “Dedfond. List of Prizes for Green's Asphalte Floors for- 
warded by post, 


TO CONTRACTORS, QUARRY OWNERS, MINERS, 


LAKE’S STONE BREAKER 


is recommended by the best Engineers in this and other 
countries to Break Stone of every description, of the best Logng for 
Concrete, Ballasting Railways, iy eh It tains 





ta 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


LONDON CLERK, aged 31, a Draughts- 


Colourist, and Quantity "assistant, is oon to an imine- 





BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WAsteD, bya good House Painter, who 


hh, 4 oa a i 2 sete ee - 
Levrara ‘Cotes Howe a Ne Bes aay Le wer-street, Isiington, opposite the 


See 


Northern Post-o 


man, 
diate ENGAGEMENT. Lowest terms for London, 283. per week, 
either temporary or otherwise. —Address, L. X. D. 52, Elmore-street, 
Islington. 





RACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


8 “PRIM E-COST, LEDGER, or 


GENERAL CLERK.—WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or OUT-DOOR WORKING e ponnran. or the "charge 
of s Job. A carpenter and joiner by trade. Fi 
reference, &. Age 30.— Address, E, C. 9, Jubilee-s' 


rat years and o baif ing? and details, and write specifications, and is well soqusinted with 
moderate Address, M. K. 


above, by an “an Cler! 
Address, A. B. Broad-street, Golden-square, W. 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires EMPLOY- 


MENT in an Architect’s Office. Can prepare working draw- 





the routine of an office. A salary.— M. care of 





class Grainer and Marbler by plecework or otherwise— 
Address, A. L, 53, Charrington-street, Oakley-square, N.W. 





TO MASTER BUILDERS 


ANTED, constant "EMPLOYMENT, 


as WORKING FOREMAN, ae — &e. by 
tuation five years, | Office. Age, 24 References 
Address, G. T, No, 2, Buck’s-place, | to London architects of cubnenen--addeen, DM. ( Oftice of “The 


the Advertiser, who held 
and can be well yt 
Ma lborough-road, 


ig 


Chelsea, 8.W. 


meee ee 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- As CLERK, ERK, aged 35. Accustomed to keep 


Mr. Meller, 235, City-road. 





— goods received and delivery, 
price books. tno references.— Address, F. G. - 
Davis, 46, ‘How etaneh, Tottenham-court-road. 


GOOD Architectural DRAUGHTSMAN, 


—— up in ee ee ina Lenten 
Salary moderate for 








Roads, 
blocks or nes eee reduces them to oan ata 
cost of from 2d. to 34, perton. If your pauper labourer costs ts 8d. per 
day, this machine will 4 do ee do it better, at 24.—For 


t. a ” MARSDEN, 
80HO FOUNDRY, LEEDS. 


yeees = GLASS WORKS, 


py teed EC. 
Between Brid; and the Temple, 
TABLISHED A.D. 1700. 

JAMES POWELL & SONS 
Exbibit a Chandelier designed after the style of Ancient Venetian as 

“ Modern English” “ the Loan Museum. 
Also a Window, designed by H. Holiday, at the Exhibition of 
Painted Glass, South Kensington ; where may be also seen Specimens 
of Painting on Opaque Glass, combined with Glass Mosaic, for 


Decorations, 
Messrs. POWELL were awarded one Prize Medal * ag tg International 
Exhibition, 1851 ; and two Prize Medals 


AMPLES of BRICKs, TILES &e. 
Made at EAST COWES PARK, 
— KENBLNGTON MUSEOCM. 2 
LANGLEY, Agent. 


ANTED, DESIGNS, in MEDLZVAL 


METAL WORK, for an Iitustrated Cstalogue.— Address, 
stating terms, GOTH, 34, Sloine-street, Huline, Manchester, 




















| Builder.” 


i 
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